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NO CRISiS WITHOUT FREER TRADE. 


MAJORITY of those who will vote iu this campaign 





have never witnessed a general disruption of all indus- | 


A 


tries, such as that which occurred in 1816-19, 1833-39, 
and 1854-60, as the direct consequence in each instance of 
What the New York World calls not a free but a freer 
trade. In the hope to deceive this class, the railroad- 
stock panic of 1873, the depression in the iron manufact- 
ure in 1875-76, and the railway riots of 1879, are referred 
to under the name of commercial panics, as if they were 
the equivalents of the epochs of general disaster which 
overtook the country under ‘freer trade.” The differ- 
ence in the condition of the country immediately anterior 
to the genuine commercial and industrial crisis of 1854 
and the stock flurry of 1873 will best be seen in two ex- 
tracts, one dated in the month preceding the soup-house 
panic of 1854, and the other in the month preceding the 
stock panic of September 20th, 1873. 


Nov. 20th, 1854. Tribune, Aug. 2d, 1873. 

From day to day we hear of There has been within the 
failures of merchants. Manu- | last three years an immense in- 
facturers are everywhere stop- flux of capital into manufactur- 
ping for want of money. Stag- | ing, and the consequence is that 
nation and dismay are general, | the prices of manufactured 
and thousands who have prop- ; goods are already declining. 
erty enough, if it could be sold | There are unmistakable signs of 
at anything like cost, to pay all | the revival of shipbuilding in 
they owe, are hopelessly, dumbly | this country, and we have al- 
awaiting the shock of actual | ready constructed on the Dela- 
bankruptcy. ware half a dozen iron ocean 
| steamers, which would make a 
| good appearance alongside of 

And yet we all know that the | the best ships which come to 
times are emphatically hard. | this port from the Clyde. Just 
Mechanics and manufacturers | when it is safe to call a nation 
are contracting their operations. | most prosperous it is difficult to 
Many farmers also are unable to | tell. It seems to us, however, 
keep so many hired laborers at | that the outlook for business in 
work as they have hithertodone. | the United States is more favor- 
Banks are from necessity reduc- able than it was four months 
ing their discounts. Many build- ago. Speculation has submitted 
ings are stopped half way to | to acheck ; the prices of specu- 
completion, their owners being | lative stocks have generally 
bankrupt. At least 200,000 men, | fallen. The falling off in the 
the discarded servitors of many | American demand for European 
a gallant bnt luckless enterprise, | producis cvexists with an Eng- 
are now anxiously seeking em- | lish demand for American pro- 
ployment for the Winter, and | ducts such as never has been 
seeking in vain. surpassed before. 





Tribune, Nov. 24th, 1854. 


When the two crises came, they were respectively an- 
nounced by these head-lines : 


Tribune, Dec, 18th, 1854. ! 
The Commercial Crisis, 
Distress of the Working Classes. 
Disruption of Industry in New 
York and Vicinity. 


Tribune, Sept. 20th, 1873. 
A Small Black Friday—Failure 
of 30 Houses. 


Tribune, Sept. 23d, 1873. 
The Panic Over. 
Restoration of Public Confidence. 
Not a Bank Broken, 


(The news columns filled 
with accounts of the number of | 
men out of work, and the means 
of relieving them or warding off 
starvation. ) 


Tribune, Oét. 17th, 1873. 
The Trades not Crippled. 
Sugar and Tea Merchants in 
Excellent Spirits, 
| Furniture-dealers Less Hopeful. 

On Friday, October 17th, 1873, Charles P. Leverich, 
President of the Bank of New York, said: ‘‘ The bauks are 
all going on as usual, discounting bills and lending accom- 
modation wherever it is needed, without reference to the 
present flurry. Money is coming in from the country, 
gold is lower than it has been before since the war, and 
the country generally is thoroughly prosperous.” 

Thus within less than one month after the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., the suspension of Henry Clews & Co., 
Fisk & Hatch, George Opdyke & Co., George B. Grinnell 
& Co., the Union Trust Company, Richard Schell, and 
the others, to the number of thirty in all, who were con- 
nected with the inability of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, the New York and Oswego Midland, the 
Canada Southérn, and one or two others, to borrow more 
money, the flurry was over, and general industry was 
undisturbed. 

On the contrary, in the crisis of 1854, within a month 
after the outbreak cases of starvation and of suicide from 
destitution were frequent. The 7'ribune of December 
28th, 1854, advised the poor to avert suffering by cating 
salt meats instead of fresh ; never to boil meat for food, 
but always to economize it by converting it into a stew ; 
that ‘* potatoes should be utterly abandoned by the poor 
this Winter—they cannot afford to eat them—but must 
eat white beans, dried peas and carrots, instead.” 

The City of New York was without finds to pay its 
police, its judges and justices, suspending payment, Jan- 
uary 11th, 1855; though it voted funds to relieve the 
poor, it could not borrow the money to pay its appro- 
priation, The 7ribune of December 28th published an 
account of the sufferings of a woman with two daughters, 
one of fourteen, one of sixteen years of age, and who had 


been a silk-weaver in Treland, all reduced to live on two | 


dollars «a week, which they earued by making shirts by 


hand at five cents each. 
ber 30th published an inquest by the coroner on John 
Murphy, a tailor, who, after suffering all the horrors of 
slow starvation for two months, without being able to 


| get work, and having a wife and five children dependent 


on him, at last eut his throat while his wife was absent 
trying to get aid from the Relief Committee. Similar 
cases occurred so frequently that they drew no comment. 
Unprinecipled blatherskites, who neither know nor care 
for the truth of their assertions, may charge that the 
labor crisis of 1873-78 was marked by cases of necessary 
suffering, but their occurrence in the later period was 
simply impossible. On August 7th, 1873, the State Labor 
Reform Convention was held in Massachusetts, not to 
avert starvation, but to reduce hours of labor to ten, so 
that the working classes might have leisure. 
labor fled from famine and begged for free soup. In 
1873 labor paid its way to State conventions, and in the 
cousciousness of strength demanded shorter hours and 


leisure. 


The Evening Post of Decem- | tration in France are peculiar to the country, and are 


' much more the outcome of its struggle with internal 


In 1854 | 


In 1855, January 11th, at a meeting of 12,000 pauper- | 


ized mechanics in the City Hall Park, the threat was 
made that the exporters of food and provisious should 


be hanged as the enemies of the poor, The problem of 


| sacking the flour-stores on South Street was discussed, 





since, unless something changed, food could not other- 
wise be got. 

In 1873 the fact that Europe was taking our bread- 
stuffs in a greater quantity than ever is cited as proof 
of our prosperity. In December, 1854, Mr. Greeley, who 
was making a tour of Ohio observing the causes of 
the distress there, writes that he ‘‘ rode into Cleveland 
on a train of eleven passenger-cars bearing six hundred 
persons, of whom one-half were artisans and mechanics 
thrown out of work by the revulsions in our Atlantic 
cities and villages.” On the contrary, in 1873 the Pres- 


ident’s salary was doubled, and Congress both increased | 


its pay and voted itself back pay. 

Moreover, even in the crisis of 1873 ‘‘freer trade” 
was not without its share of influence; and singularly 
enough, the crisis first struck those very importers who 
had been specially favored with ‘‘ freer trade.” 

While a reduction of ten per cent. ail around had been 
made in import duties in 1872, tea and coffee had been in 
July of that year put on the free list. 


As we do not pro- | 


duce tea and coffee, it might be inferred that no harm | 


would arise, least of ail to the importers, from such a 
cause. Yet, within the year after the removal of the 
duties on tea and coffee, a dozen leading coffee firms 
failed in Baltimore, while the trade was stricken with 


ruin. So in July, 1873, in New York, the five principal | , cas Sei Sites: ? . 
| their dues does not differ in principle from robbing a 


tea houses failed with the annexed liabilities, viz. : 


Tea Firms Ruined by Free Trade ™ Liabilities. 
in Tea. 

acne MN MINS a os «nau sod 9c 4b 0 5.0.6: :00 9G $500,000 

te RS OY MOUIC  alvas chew nees sodas cscceseaed 150,000 

NN 8 eh ee SL aiclefabialld be 6 4. ecmcsls 200,000 

ENE AE OIE: «(a as a w aia w Whe GARG ~ dus 0's 0 0 40 600,000 

SN IE OE SUN nina dea vam dene meuyins +o’ 350,000 


The New York Tribune of July 29th, 1873, said : 
‘* All were agreed that heavy losses had been sustained 


| ealled upon to condemn. 


| to take sides. 


foes, aided by pressure from without, than of any sup- 
posed lack of political skill or conscience in the people 
themselves. The French have made their political edu- 
cation. The greed for office with which they are re- 
proached is common to all countries, even to England 
aud America, which are apt to sit in judgment on other 
nations. Frenchmen there are, not a few, who maintain 
that the love or the rage for equality is a cause, and 
an active one, of demoralization in public life. These 
critics, intelligent as they are in some respects, are con- 
fessed believers in the good old times of the king and the 
nobles. Those times are passed away, and true political 
wisdom cousists in accepting the changed order of things, 
and in lending a loyal support to every measure which 
respects liberty, while it adds also stability to thé Re- 
public. From this point of view M. Floquet’s plan does 
him and the Government great credit, 


THE PULPIT VERSUS THE SALOON. 
eer the clergy, as a class, should take part 


in polities, would seem to depeud on whether it is 
better to live under a good government, well adminis- 
tered, than under a bad government, badly administered, 
like that of Turkey. ‘fhe well-being of their parishion- 
ers, Whether it be their spiritual, moral or political well- 
being, would appear to be not only a proper but a neces- 
sary object of the clergy’s concern. Least of all e2n the 
pulpit afford to remain passive when great moral ques- 
tions agitate the community, upon the right settlement of 
which depends the preservation of social order. The an- 
archist, for example, who would destroy all governments 
and all powers that exist, and erect upon the ruins 
monstrous fabric whose coruer-stoues should be robbery 


and arson, outlawry and murder, has been denounced 
from the pulpit as the enemy of God and man. The tem- 
perance question, always a moral question, has become 
of late a political question also, with which the pulpit 
must deal, The franchise question, involving the purity 
or the corruption of the ballot, euters the domain of 
morals the moment the issue is joined between honesty 
and dishonesty at elections. The proven dishonesty of 
a public official, whatever the party may be to which 
he belongs, is not a question of polities, but of venality, 
which all instructors in morals and religion woul 1 see: 
The advocacy by any party 





the policy of repudiation ought not to escape the condem- 
nation of the pulpit, because robbing public creditors of 


house or a bank, 

Tn view of these truths, the practical question arises 
whether there is now before the people of this State any 
issues to be decided, which are so clearly issues betwee 
tight and wrong that it becomes the duty of the pulpit 
A close friend and ardent supporter of 
the Democratic candidate for Governor has said that the 


| struggle for the Governorship is a contest between the 


by importers and jobbers in tea ever since the removal | 
of the tariff in July, 1872, and that these losses had been | 
more or less aggravated by the attitude of the trade for | 
| contributed and are raising large sums of money to in- 


months previous, assumed in anticipation of the action 
which Congress finally took.” 

Tn short, in the case of the tea and coffee reductions, 
the better the notice which tea and coffee merchants had 


of the coming reduction, the more completely did the re- | 
duction work the ruin of the importers, who were expect- | 


ing to profit by it. Even in the case of the depression of 
1873-76, it struck first those who were first let into the 


, 


blessings of ‘‘freer trade.’ 
THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 


15th, M. Floquet proposed a revision of the Con- 
stitution, and submitted a plan, which was referred, on 
his motion and after some debate, to a committee, the 
Minister declaring that he regarded the vote as a ques- 
tion of confidence in the Government, which obtained a 
majority of one hundred and twenty-six. The plan makes 
the term of the Senators three years instead of nine, and 
that of the Deputies three instead of four years. It pro- 
vides a fixed term for Miuisters, who are no longer to be 
forced into resignation by defeat on any measure, but are 
to retain their place until the Chamber declares, by a 
special and solemn vote, that they have lost the confi- 
dence of the country. Under the present system, a Bill 
sent up from the Chamber of Deputies may be abso- 
lutely rejected by the Senate ; and this body, acting con- 
jointly with the President, has the power of dissolving 
the Chamber. M. Floquet’s plan substitutes for the 
rejection of a Bill a suspensive veto for two years, and 
gives to the President alone the right of dissolving the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

More than anything else the adoption of a fixed term 
of office for Ministers would add stability to the Re- 
public, because it would give opportunity to follow a 
deliberate and sustained policy. All practical govern- 
ment in a progressive civilization is largely tentative, and 
in every constitutional country measures which recom- 
mend themselves to reason often come to naught be- 
cause they are not allowed time enough to get them into 
fair working order, 

The difficulties in the way of a Republican adminis- 


saloons and the churches, which the saloons will win. 
The fact is incontestable that the liquor men and liquor 
interests are all on the side of Governor Hiil. They have 
sure the Governor’s re-election. They every where 
organizing in his behalf. The ground of this support is 
that when Governor Hill vetoed the High - license Bill, 
and all the various measures to restrict intemperance, he 
showed himself to be a positive friend of the liquor 
traffic. Can the priests and clergymen of this State af- 
ford to remain silent while a man is chose to the chief 
office in the commonwealth for the avowed reason that 
he is a friend of an interest which is in every respect 
dangerous and pernicious ? Can they remain passive and 


| allow a candidate for the Governorship to be discrimi- 
a? the meeting of the French Chambers on October | 
L 


nated against because he is an exemplary member of a 
Christian Chureh and a friend of temperance reform ? 
The saloons will not support ex-Senator Warner Miller 
for Governor because they know he wiil favor temper- 
ance legislation, and would not veto measures designed 
to restrict the evils of which the liquor traffic is the 
source. The one candidate is on the record a hundred 
times for restrictive measures, and the other almost us 
many times against them. Upon which side are the 
churches and the pulpit? If on the side of temperance 
and morality, should not the fact be widely und emphat- 
ically made known ?— 

A most admirable measure, known as the Saxton 
Election Bill, so framed as to put an end to all frauds at 
elections—so far as law can do this—-was passed by both 
Houses of the last State Legislature. Governor Hill, 
on the most flimsy pretexts, vetoed this necessary and 
salutary measure. The Bill was unexceptionable in in- 
tent and in form. Here a distinct stand was taken by 
the present Governor against the prevention of fraud at 
elections. Cannot our pulpits take a stand in favor of 
the prevention of frauds at elections? If the wrong- 
doing which undermines the very foundations of social 
order and law should not be condemned by the clergy, 
no wrongdoing should be condemned. And no citizen of 
high moral character, whatever his calling, can vote to 
continue this delinquent official in power until he satis- 
fies himself that the payment of Governor Hill's per- 
sonal promissory notes by Aqueduct contractors did not 
involve venality in some political or other form, As 
between Miller, ‘‘ the Methodist,” and Hill, the liquor- 
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dealers’ friend, there ought not to be any difficulty in 
making a choice, on the part of either the religiouist, the 
moralist, or the scholar in politics, 








AMERICAN HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


\ MOVEMEN’ is on foot which promises much for the future 
ve of American citizenship. It is not so widely known as it 
should be, that two or three years ago a Boston lady of wealth 
rescued from destruction the historic Old South Church, and 
established there a course of free lectures on American History, 
This course has from the first been crowned with success ; the 
lectures have been of a high character, both from a literary point 
of view and for their teaching qualities, They have been largely 
attended by the public-school teachers, and their influence upon 
the teaching of history in the schools is already felt. 

It is now proposed to extend this movement throughout the 
country. Several Western cities — Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis and others—with that readiness to adopt new ideas and 
facility for putting them into execution which characterizes the 
West, have already set on foot similar courses of lectures, and the 
interest is extending into country districts. It is proposed to en- 
large the plan in these districts by including investigations into 
local history, and it is believed that such investigations will add 
zest and enthusiasm to the work. Mrs. Hargrove, editor of the 
Teacher, in an open letter to the current number of the Century, 
explains the plan and urges its adoption, particularly by the City 
of New York. 

It is especially as a means of educating teachers to a fitness to 
educate their pupils to citizenship that the movement is an im- 
portant one. As Mrs. Hargrove urges, and as has been frequently 
pointed out in these columns, the one reason for the existence of 
common schools is that they may educate to citizenship the chil- 
dren growing upin them. It is, before all things, essential to this 
end that children be thoroughly grounded in the history of the 
country ; not only put in possession of names and events and 
dates, which quickly slip from the memory, but brought into an 
understanding of and fellowship with the spirit which inspired the 
men and the events, and taught to trace the growth of present 
issues from their beginnings in past events. History thus learned 
becomes a@ permanent possession and a power in conduct. 

A course of lectures like those in contemplation is certainly the 
best, if not the only means of inspiring the rank and file of teach- 
crs with that loving interest by which alone they can make the 
study of history a vital thing to their pupils. But it is not teach- 
crs only who are to profit by the study of American history. Voters 
need it; women, especially those women—and their number is 
rapidly increasing—who interest themse!ves in social questions, 
need it above all things. It is sufficient to take into account the 
fact that nearly one-fifth of all the men who will vote at the next 
elections are under twenty-five years of age, the greater number 
of them born since the war, to realize the importance of affording 
to men in general a means of learning something of American 
history. 

Such a course of education is of all things desirable for New 
York, in view of the large number of its voters who are without the 
instinet of patriotism, being of foreign birth or the children of for- 
eigners; of the la.;e number of young men who drift hither from 
country places ; of the large number of women who occupy them- 
selves with social questions ; and of the great army of public-school 
teachers who, by the system so long in vogue, have been drilled 
into a mechanical method of teaching. If wisely inaugurated and 
ably carried on, a course of lectures like that of the Old South 
would undoubtedly meet with wide favor. Happily, New York is 
well provided with men and women of large means who hold their 
property in trust for the good of their fellows, and it is to be hoped 
that a movement so well calculated to promote the weal of the 
nation, and so well tested and proven elsewhere, will not fail of 
promotion here. 








THE CRAZE FOR RACING. 


paged persons, probably, not pecuniarily interested in horse- 

racing, have any adequate idea of the results to the country 
of the season that has just closed. In the number of ‘meetings ” 
and the races run, or, in other words, the opportunities for betting 
held out to the general public, it has been exceptional, Certainly 
in 10 previous year have there been anything like the same chances 
offered by the * bookmakers ” for easy and speedy ruin. 

To come at once from generalization to facts, we find that 133 
races were run under the auspices of the American Jockey Club 
during two ‘meetings ” of eleven days each ; the Brooklyn Jockey 
Club invited its patrons to witness 161 contests ; the Coney Island 
Club, 134 ; and the Monmouth Park Association, 173—a total of 601 
races contested within ninety-five days. During this period nearly 
a million of dollars were distributed in stakes and purses. And 
this by the four great Eastern clubs alone. When to these figures 
are added those of similar associations in the Middle, Western, 
Southwestern and Southern States—where the season is not yet 
ended, and the statistics are therefore not yet attainable—some 
idea may be formed by the non-sporting reader of the time and 
money that are annually squandered on this popular amusement. 

In this immediate vicinity the results of the year’s ** business ” 
to the general public has been most disastrous, To say nothing of 
the betting in the prohibited pool-rooms of this and other cities, 
the amount of money wagered on the grounds of the different as- 
sociations has been something enormous. At the first Brooklyn 
meeting sixty ‘ bookmakers ” plied their nimble pencils, and it is 
estimated that fully one million of dollars passed through their 
fingers daily. Atthe June meeting at Sheepshead Bay, seventy of 
the craft were on hand to accommodate the public, and it is esti- 
mated that their receipts exceeded the amount just named, About 
the same number attended at Monmouth, and while at Jerome Park 
they were not allowed to drive their trade, the ‘ mutual” pools 
did an enormous business, the profits going to the club, 

The betting fever has no doubt been heightened by the multi- 
plication this year of ** bookmakers,” a throng of small-fry specu- 
lators having made serious inroads on the profits of their longer- 
established brethren. The daily newspapers have also done their 
share, giving prominence as they did to the announcements of 
those offering sure and certain methods of “beating the races.” 
But this speculation was by no means confined to the period imme- 
diately preceding the leading * events.” Early in the year betting 
began on two of the important handicaps — the Suburban and 


Brooklyn, While this amusement could not be openly followed in 


those that actually ran—in the Brooklyn handicap there having 


the summons to saddle, and in the Suburban the figures being 
eighty-eight and seventeen—it came to pass that the majority of 
these ‘‘ante-post” bettors did not even secure a run for their 
money. 

When the season actually began, the public continued betting 
with a fervor amounting to little less than frenzy. Not only men of 
mature years, but mere boys, were to be seen on the race-tracks, 
with hundreds of women, who insisted on risking their money on 
every race, and only ceased when their pockets were empty. This 
eagerness continued for months, and it was not until the available 
cash of the sporting public had been temporarily exhausted that a 
pause came in the fierce strife for sudden wealth. After a brief 
lull, however, the ‘‘ plungers” returned to the contest, and the 
closing days of the season were marked by an excitement quite as 
intense as that which characterized its beginning. 

While it is useless to ask owners of ‘‘ speedy” horses not to 
enter them at race-meetings when, as was the case this year, 
young colts costing only $450 win stakes to the amount of $62,360, 
the non-racing portion of the community certainly are entitled to 
ask the Legislatures of the different States to abolish pool-rooms, 
and in other ways to make it as difficult as possible for infatuated 
people to throw away money they can ill afford to lose. 








THE SETTLEMENT WITH THE SIOUX. 


FTER the long series of ‘‘ talks’ with the Sioux at the reser- 

vation, and after the journey of the chiefs to Washington 
and more powwowing, it is a satisfaction to know that their land 
question is likely to be settled. Like most human beings upon 
their plane of civilization, and like many of far superior stand- 
ing, the Sioux are intensely suspicious and avaricious as well. 
There has been a difference of opinion among them as to the 
abandonment of the reservation system, but there has been no 
disagreement as to the necessity of driving a sharp bargain with 
the Government. The position of the Government is peculiar in 
that, purely sentimental considerations aside, it is neither equi- 
table nor decent for us, as the superior power, to seek to take 
advantage of the necessities of the Indians. In other words, it is 
proper for us to be generous rather than merely just, and it is in 
this spirit that the demands of the Sioux have been met by the 
President. In Secretary Vilas’s answer to the Indians he has in- 
formed them that the recommendations of the President will to 
some extent conform to their claims, The present Act is to be 
modified, and the concessions made will be more liberal. As the 
lands to be opened to settlement differ greatly in value, the In- 
dians will be allowed one dollar an acre for lands taken in the 
first three years, seventy-five cents for lands taken in the next two, 
and fifty cents or lands taken after five years. After that time, 
moreover, the Indians will be allowed fifty cents an acre for all 
lands left unsold. Another concession is that the fund to be 
immediately available shall be raised from one million to two 
million dollars, thus giving to each man, woman and child, at the 
end of six months, twenty dollars in cash. The remainder of the 
two millions is to be placed in the Treasury at five per cent, inter- 
est, and to this will be added, after the Government is reimbursed 
for its advance, the moneys received for the sale of bonds, or the 


a 


Indians will be located. Some land near the Crow Creek Reser- 
vation is to be added to it. The concession is made that any 
Indian who wishes to take a new allotment may have a year to 
select it, and it is conceded that no land shall be taken for twenty- 
five years. Furthermore, the Santee and Flandreau Sioux, who 
have already received land, are to be excluded from participation 
in the fund. Any Indian taking up an allotment may have a span 
of mares with harnesses, and besides cows, the agricultural imple- 
ments and seeds provided for in the original Act. 

The full provisions of this Act need not be repeated. Of the 
changes which we have cited, the most important is the increase in 


dollar at the outset. The Indians, to be sure, had asked one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, but the Government has met them more 
than half way. The terms of settlement seem equitable, particu- 


grazing lands where it is impossible to secure 160 acres of arable 
land. 
individual ownership of land, and be encouraged to become inde- 
pendent. This division of the reservation and allotment of land 
in severalty is the first step. 


finally do so, 


ConGreEss has finally adjourned, after the longest session in the 
history of the country. Senators and Representatives of both 
parties seemed anxious to get away from the capital, and when the 
Senate sent down a resolution to adjourn on the 20th, the House 
quickly concurred. 
been practically empty, and of course legislation has been impos- 
sible whenever a single member chose to raise the question of a 
quorum, No public interest will suffer from the adjournment of a 
Congress which has wasted valuable time in mere partisan contro- 
versies, 





of a day ora campaign. 
tion, it compels, and will continue to compel, attention, until the 
principle that Federal office shall not be the spoil of politics is 
finally and universally recognized. No betrayal by one or another 
of its false friends can prevent its ultimate triumph. 
States and cities have embodied this principle in their laws and 
charters, and these will not recede fromit. It is yet to become 
the rule of our public life. 
could not utterly destroy the course of reform, though, in view of 
his infidelity to his pledges, it would unquestionably damage it. 
Certainly no one who honestly desires that the principle embodied 
in the existing law shall be faithfully carried out can favor the 
continuance of the present régime. 


Tur attempt to reopen the controversy over evolution among 
the Southern Presbyterians has met with the reception which might 
have been expected in an enlightened and liberal age, The Charles- 
ton Presbytery recently passed a resolution prohibiting any one 
within the Church from writing upon or criticising the decision of 


the General Assembly at Baltimore, which condemned the teach- 





the metropolis, such legal restrictions as exist here placed no im- 
pediment in the way of the lover of “sport”? who desired to in- | 
dulge in his favorite passion in other cities, As a consequence, 
ander the inducement of enticing odds, many men, and even wo- | 
wen, had, months in advance, riske? thousands of dollars on the 
As the number of horses 


were uearly six times as Dumerous as 


stecds they hoped wonld 
taa. 


ro to the post. 


r 


‘faced the starter’ 





ings of Dr. Woodrow, who was removed from the Chair of Natural 
Science in the Columbia Theological Seminary for contending that 
the supposition of the evolution of man was not inconsistent with 
the Bible, the Charleston 
Presbytery has been promptly condemned by the State Synod as 
unconstitutional, irregular and unwise, ‘The action of the Pres- 
bytery,” says the Synod, ‘imposes a restraint upon the right of 


This arbitrary action on the part of 


whole sum will be divided among the six agencies at which the | 


Already | 


been sixty-seven ‘‘ nominations,” while only eleven responded to 


| freedom in the expression of opinion which is unwarranted by 
law.” The Presbytery is directed to convene and correct its irregu- 
| lar proceedings, This, says the report, is a victory for the Wood- 
row evolution element which has been gaining ground for two 
years, This latter statement seems to be justified by the further 
fact that the South Carolina Synod has also, by a vote of 73 to 45, 
adopted a resolution condemning the faculty of the Theological 
Seminary for having, last year, prohibited the students from at- 
tending Dr. Woodrow’s lectures, Another significant fact is, that 
at the election to fill two vacancies in the Seminary Board of Di- 
rectors, the old directors, both strong anti-Woodrow men, were de- 
feated, and two of his friends elected in their stead, 


ANOTHER form of professional athletics has been killed by gross 
crookedness, There has been an exposure of the alleged races for the 
world’s championship between the bicycle-riders Roeve and Temple, 
Affidavits are published showing that the latter at Buffalo attempted 
to ‘arrange ” the result of the races, and in Boston first consented 
to make a tie, and then ‘went back on” his written agreement. It 
is a dirty business all through—a conspiracy to cheat the public and 
to cheat each other. This will put professional bicycling in the 
moribund condition of professional rowing. The public no longer 
takes an interest in the latter sport because of répeated frauds, 
hippodromes and disappointments which have caused a general 
disbelief in the honesty of professional oarsmen. Professional 
billiard-playing is also practically dead. It is a pity that the sports- 
manlike spirit is so rarely found among professionals to be stronger 
than the greed for gain. s 


Tue Secretary of the Navy is reported in many papers to have 
expressed quite confidently as to the ability of the United States 
to win in armed conflict with Great Britain. Stated briefly, the 
Secretary’s argument is that the United Kingdom and its American 
colonies have in all about 44,000,000 of people, while the United 
States have 60,000,000. Nothing could be more convincing, and 
Secretary Whitney may feel that he has deserved well of his coun- 
try. There are, none the less, some imperfectly patriotic persons 
among the 60,000,000 who are inclined to doubt whether war is a 
mere game of counting noses; and to these persons, talk of the 
kind, which the Secretary has permitted himself to utter, lacks the 
saving grace of common sense. If paper were great guns and 
words were cannon-shot, the Secretary would be a match for the 
English navy ; but as things are, it might be better to let Great 
Britain play, unconscious of her doom. 


WueEN Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps held forth hopes of pianos 
in heaven, it was thought the limit had been reached. But a 
clergyman of Jersey City, the Rev. J. L. Scudder, has now gone 
further. ‘*The Bible says there is a river in heaven,” remarks Mr. 
Scudder, ‘‘and I firmly believe that there will be swimming and 
yachting there. We will ride on horseback, too.” The latter 
prophecy suggests a certain dish known to profane epicures as 
“angels on horseback.” But if there is to be rowing and swim- 
ming in heaven, why not tennis and baseball? And if baseball, how 
will it be possible to get on without “‘cussin’ the umpire”? Celes- 
tial spheres are something we have often heard of, but celestial 
baseballs suggest at least a mild wonder as to their nature and 
method of manufacture. The suggestion of angelic horses opens 
another field of curious conjecture. It is clear that the heaven of 
the Reverend Scudder is the paradise of glorified cranks, 








A PLEASANT feature of Boston life, which might be copied with 


| advantage elsewhere, is the annual free distribution of plants 


the price of the land from fifty cents, as originally provided, to one | 


larly if careful provision is made for the allotment of 320 acres of | 


If anything is to be made of these Indians, they must have | 


While the Sioux chiefs have not yet 
formally accepted the terms offered them, it is believed they will | 


For two or three weeks past both Houses have | 


taken by the City Forester from the Public Garden and public 
squares, Geraniums, lobelias, verbenas, petunias, chrysanthe- 
mums, salvias, and other plants, were gratuitously distributed to 
hundreds of applicants, among whom were many of the city’s 
poor. There is little more pathetic in tenement-house life than 
the sight of haggard women tenderly nursing some unfortunate bit 
of green, which is struggling for life in a fetid atmosphere void of 
sunlight. The appeal made by plants and flowers is an appeal not 


| only to love of beauty, but also to the better instincts of their pos- 


sessors, aud the work of plants and flowers is in a modest way the 
work of a missionary. But the cost of plants often precludes their 
cheering presence in the homes of the poor. In cities where there 
are public gardens and parks there are, at the close of every sea- 
son, more flowering plants than can be well utilized. The suecess 
of the Flower Mission in hospitals is an argument for the extension 
of the novel Flower Mission of Boston, 


Tue English Conservative journals now admit that the release 
of Mr. Dillon from prison was due to the fact that the Government 
had become frightened at the possible consequences of its own in- 
humanity, and that he was not set free simply that he might give 
evidence before the Parnell Commission, It appears that the Irish 
leader was always physically delicate, and that he has from time to 
time suffered from pulmonary complaints, Two or three years ago 
he visited Colorado and spent several months there with his brother. 
He has now come out of his cell not much thinner than usual, but 
he has grown pale and his hair has turned gray, The journals in 


| question acknowledge that the reports of the prison physicians 


Tue question of the reform of the Civil Service is not a question | 
Affecting the highest welfare of the na- | 


Even President Cleveland's re-election | 


were not satisfactory, and that the authorities were afraid of tak- 
ing the responsibility of keeping him longer in confinement. But 
Mr. Balfour was quite aware of the delicate state of the prisoner's 
health when he insisted on throwing him into Dundalk Jail. Is it 
not more than probable that the outcry raised by men of all parties 
in Great Britain over the shameful treatment of the dead patriot, 
John Mandeville, has convinced the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that there is a point beyond which it would be impradent even for 
him to go? 


Tue United States Circuit Court at San Francisco, in deciding 
certain cases under the Chinese Exclusion Act, sustains the consti- 
tutionality of the law, and holds that its provisions apply to China- 


| men who were on the way here, with certificates entitling them to 


land, at the time it was passed, and to those who may have gone 
from this country and are yet in China, The court decides that the 
Act of Congress took effect as soon as it was signed, and that it 
abrogated from that moment all treaty stipulations conflicting with 
its provisions. It also holds that the return certificates issued are 
not contracts, an] convey no rights in themselves, but are mere 
instruments of evidence to identify those entitled to rights under 
treaty stipulations that have ceased to exist, This may possibly be 
a correct interpretation of the law, but if it is, it is difficult to see 
There 
is such a thing, even when dealing with Chinamen, as good faith 
It is intimated that this decision will affect alto- 
gether about 33,000 Chinese, 30,000 of whom have return certifi- 
cates, while 600 are already on board vessels at San Francisco, ‘The 
case is to be appealed to the Supreme Court, but that will not pre- 


how any right-thinking person can justify an act so unjust. 


and fair play. 


vent those now here. 
back, and that, too, in violation of every principle of justice. 


and others who are on their way, being sent 
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4, Near the Camp, at Aruwimi Falls, 
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1. Cannibals of the Aruwimi, 2 Yawami. on the Congo. 3. An Aratv Slave-owner. 
BELGIUM,—MLLE, MARTHE SOUCARET, WINNER OF FIRST 5. Native Attendant of the late Mr. Jameson. 


PRIZE IN THE CONTEST OF BEAUTY, AT SPA, CENTRAL AFRICA.—THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 








Locomotive Habitation of General Annenkoff. 
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FRANCE.—A CANTINE SCOLAIRE, OR COMMUNAL DAY BOARDING-SCHOOL, PARIS. 





CENTRAL ASIA.-—ON THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILROAD, 
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PRANCE,--ENGLISH CYCLING TOURISIS PASSING THROUGH BEAUVAIS, 
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NEW YORK.—PROFESSOR SAMUEL H. ALBRO, THE NEW 
SCHOOLS. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN 
PHOTO, BY GIFFORD.—SEE PAGE 171. 
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SPORTS OF THE GREAT VIRGINIA 
EXPOSITION. 
THE successful Virginia Exposition at Richmond 
is drawing large numbers of visitors daily from 
all parts of the country, the amusement features, 
Buffalo Bill’s ‘* Wild West,” the races, fox-hunts 
and Bench Show being conspicuous attractions, 
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MRS, CLARA HOFFMAN. | 
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THE CONTEST FOR THE WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP IN 
BASEBALL—THE CHAMPIONS’ CUP. 
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ILLINOIS. 
PHOTO, BY L. W. MELANDER & BROTHER.—SEE PAGE 171, 
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THE LATE JOHN WENTWORTH. 

















PHOTO. BY GEORGE 8, COOK «& SON, 





MKS. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 


Indeed, such a combination of attractions and 


exhibits have not been witnessed at any similar | 

| 500 dogs were in the Bench Show, and 216 fox- 
hounds were on the ground—107 taking part in | 

| the first fox-hunt — made up of the following | 


exhibition in this country since the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition. 


| the races, and the series of fox-hunts were par- 
| ticipated in with great zest and enthusiasm. Much 


of the success of the fox-hunts and Bench Show is 


The great Bench Show, | 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, OCTOBER 197rH-26ra—SOME OF THE LEADING 


MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


| due to Captain John 8. Wise, president of the Vir- 
ginia Field Sports Association. By his exertions 


| 
packs : Hanover, 20 ; New Kent, 10 ; Chesterfield, 
' 30; Henrico, 30 ; Prince George, 20; Amelia, 15 ; 


SEE PAGE 171, 


W OF THE EXPOSITION AT RICHMOND—FIVE HUNDRED FAMOUS DOGS ON EXHIBITION. 





WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 





Prince Edward, 15 ; the Coles, 15 ; the Garth, 15; 
the Byron (N.C.), 10; Senator Ransom’s (N.C.),10; 
the Wale’(Va.) 6; the Culpeper, 10, and the Orange, 
(Va.)10. When 100 of these gave chase after the red 
foxes there was “‘ music in the air,” to the ears of 
both old and young sportsmen. Of the best known 
persons taking part in the exhilarating sport were, 





MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER, 
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William 8S. Archer, master of the hounds ; Captain 
John 8. Wise, now of New York; Colonel William F. 
Cody (Buffalo bill); J. M. Tracy, Connecticut; Her- 
man Schellhass, New York; John How, Virginia ; 
loseph Bryan, Major R, M. Sully, Butler Mahone, 

H. R. Dulaney, Major Otway, 8. Allen, Virginia ; 

W. T. Lipscombe, North Carolina; William Tal- 

man; Colonel F, 8. Skinner, New York; Harry 

Malcom, J. Quinton, P. Wilmerding, and H. R. 

Aree Nebraska; H. D. Sawyer, Captain 

Phil Hoxall, M. Montague, Virginia. Mr, St. John 
Boycott and Mr. Hardaway were the first men in 
it the death, and Mr. Hardaway presented the 
*brush” to Miss Mande Blacker, of Virginia, one 
of the lady hunters. 

Of the horses at the Horse Show, Colonel T. W. 
Doswell, the veteran turfman of Virginia, has 43 
running horses, Mr. Pettengill, of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Bruce, of New York, sent fine roadsters ; 
also James R. Branch, F. A. Dangerfield, Virginia, 
John Moxon, of Ohio, and W. P. Burch, of New 
York. But what elicited especial praise was the 
great Bench Show, of which Mr. George H. Hill, of 
es O., who has managed most ,of the large 
bench shows in this country and Canada, was the 
superintendent. The building mounts up with 
three roofs, and covers a space of about 1,000 
square feet. Of some of the famous dogs in the 
show are Marmion (St. Bernard), owned by Mrs. 
Alexander M. Hughes, of Oscawana, N. Y., and 
the second largest. St. Bernard dog living ; Lady 
Alice, Marmion’s consort, bred by the famous 
Sidney W. Smith, of* Leeds, Eng. ; Ben Lomond, 
owned by E. H. Moore, of Me ‘Jrose, Mass. Of the 
mastiffs, Miniing, a $10,000, takes the lead. He is 
three years old and weighs 185 pounds. Hector, 
of the smooth-coated St. “Be srnards, is valued by his 
owner, Mr, K. E. Hopt, of the Hospice Kennels, 

at $5, 000. Alonzo, owned by Mr. Rose, stands 
valued at $5,000. He is three years old, weighs 
160 pounds, was brought from England about 
three months ago, and was a prize-winner there, as 
he is here. Prince George, a Newfoundland, from 
Meadowthorpe Kennels, Lexington, Ky., is rated 

at $1,000, Dr. M. H. Cryer, of P hiladelphia, has a 
string of puss, Dude, champion Bessie and Jumbo, 
valned at $2,000 each. Mr. H. C. Foster, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., offered Charles W. Allen, of Rich- 
mond, Va., a farm containing 73 acres ‘and only 
six miles from Pete rsburg, Va., for his champion 
dog Joe Gladstone. The offer was refused. 

Of the dog - fanciers visiting the show were 
Lorenzo Danicls, August Belmont, Jr.; Colonel 
F. 8S. Skinner, editor of the Turf, Fie Id and Farm ; 
James Mortimer, A. C. Wilmerding, E. F. Shell- 
hoss, Harry Malcom, J. M. Tracy, New York ; and 
Dr. € ryer, of Philadelphia. Among the exhibitors 
were Frank Thomson, Vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Lewis A. Bidell and Mitchell 
Harrison, of Philadelphia ; James L. Breeze, Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y.; E. H. Morris, England ; H. W. 
Huntington, Brooklyn ; E. W. Durkee, E. M. Old- 
ham, New York ; Mr. Phoebus, New Jerse rsey ; W.8 
Diffendorffer, Richard Cromwell, Baltimore. One 
hundred and twenty-five prizes have been awarded 
the exhibitors. Dog-fanciers who have attended 
bench shows for the past ten years say that this 
Bench Show of the Virginia Exposition surpasses 
all outside of New York. 





TWILIGHT BY THE BALBOA SEAS. 
NE golden star unlocks the door 
Of sapplire set in sensate bluc, 
And sudden leaps a legion through! 
Madenna’s mantle! Heaven's floor! 
My country’s banner! Star-blue skies !— 
I think that God must have blue eyes. 


The blue of God's high house, the blue 
That walls the star-built Milky Way, 
And props the porch of space by dar, 
While all the stars of night walk throuch! 
The blue of oceans—mountains— skies— 
I surely think God has blue eyes. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
The Heights, Oakland, California. 


SLINKS, THE OUTCAST. 


By T. P. MorGAN. 


HE “enforced emigration” of Slinks from 
Prairie City occurred because the citizens 
had grown tired of having him around. 

Slinks was a failure at everything but slinking. 
His walk, his raiment, his appearance and mini- 
mum of history, all conspired to his degradation, 
and had not only robbed him of respect and 
credit, but even of an abiding-place. He had 
slunk into Prairie City, no person knew exactly 
when ; but when he slunk out of it, every person 
in the settlement who had arrived at the years of 
understanding was apprised of his going. Several 
of the more enterprising citizens —the self-ap- 
pointed emigration committee—followed him. 

dn such cases, the undesirable man is usually 
given twenty-four hours in which to settle up his 
affairs and place the county line between himsclf 
and the unappreciative community. In the case 
of Slinks, there were no affairs to settle. 

The line was ten miles away, and as the com- 
mittee had but little faith in Slinks as a pedcs- 
trian, a little procession of mounted men had left 
Prairie City with Slinks, round-shouldered and 
discouraged-looking, riding ahead. When the line 
was reached, the distance to Boomopolis was about 
a mile less than that to Prairie City, and the com- 
mittee reasoned that Slinks would keep on, and 
thus save a clear mile’s journeying. 

** Wal, vere we air,” said Long Jess Masters, as 
they reached the lone jack-oak just beyond the 
county boundary. ‘ I reckon you know the pen- 
alty, Slinks ?” 

** Reckon I do.” 

Perhaps a previous experience had made him 
familiar with the unpleasant penalty bestowed 
upon a “runout” man found within the county 
confines after the expiration of his time of grace. 
When he had dismounted, Slinks strode slouch- 
ingly away. 

“Wal, good-by, Slinks,” called Long Jess. 

**Good-by, boys !”” the outcast returned, without 
turning his face towards them. 

He looked like a blot on the face of the fair 
prairie picture, bright with a profusion of wild 
flowers springing from the soft, undulating carpet 
of green. His hat drooped dejectedly, his boots 


cided whether to fall off or stay on. There was 
less color in his face than usual, and the ruddy 
scar on his cheek was more marked by the con- 
trast. 


dragging his feet as if they were almost too heavy 
for him. Then, just as they turned to ride away, 
they saw him stoop as if plucking one of the 
bright prairie-flowers. Only the blossoms heard 
him mutter : 

‘‘Looks like the flowers that grew by the door 
of the kitchen at——” 

He slouched away faster than before. There 
was more color in his face now, and the scar on 
his cheek showed less plainly. 

‘* Flowers, and a runout man—pshaw !” he mut- 
tered, with more energy than he had displayed for 
weeks, 

The committee watched him a little longer, but 
they were galloping towards Prairie City when 
he half turned and gazed after them with a look 
that was almost wistful. 

None of the horsemen spoke for several min- 
utes. Then Cal Senter, the self- elected wit of | 
the settlement, remarked, with a prefatory “‘ wal”: | 

‘Good riddance to bad rubbish, as I told ’em | 
when the blind dog was stold.” 

The committee scarcely grinned, and Long Jess 
Masters did not appear to hear, This inattention 
upon the part of the elongated citizen was all the 
more depressing to the humorist because Jess was 
usually the first and loudest to laugh at his efforts. 

‘*When a man’s got to go, w’y, he’s got to,” Jess 
said, presently. ‘‘ An’ when he gits so’s he sets 
around till he mighty nigh grows fast, an’ sneaks 
around till everybody is tired o’ seein’ him, an’ 
borrys his tobacco, an’ never buys nuth’n’, an’ 
pays no taxes, an’ won't vote, an’ never does nur 
says nuth’n’ to help the boom along, an’ ‘lows it’s 
nuth’n’ to him whether the railroad comes yere or 
goes to Boomopolis—w’y, when a man gits that 
fur gone, I reckon-he’s got to go, or-——” 

“Or be buried,” interrupted Cal. 

“That's it,” Jess went on. ‘‘ Prairie City h’ain’t 
got no use fer that kind o’ people. But, some- 
how——” 

“What's that over thar?” interrupted another 
committeeman. 

A covered wagon, drawn by a pair of skinny 
horses, rounded the slope of a slight ‘‘rise” half 
a mile distant. 

**Must come middlin’ fur by the way the team 
crawls,” said Jess. 

“What air they doin’ out yere, away off from 
any road ?” 

Changing their course, the committee galloped 
towards the slow-moving vehicle. As they neared 
it they made a discovery. There seemed to be no 
driver, and the reins were dragging. The skinny 
team stopped as the horsemen came up. Long 
Jess lifted one of the tattered curtains and looked | 
into the wagon. 

“Oh, have you found my boy?” a faint voice 
quavered, eagerly. 

The other members of the committee peered 
into the wagon. A woman, with tangled white hair 
about her wrinkled face, that was wan and ghastly, 
turned her delirium-brightened eyes, full of a piti- 
ful, unreasoning pleading, slowly from one to an- 
other of the bearded faces as they looked down 
upon her where she lay, on a rude bed of quilts, in 
the bottom of the wagon-body. 

‘Have you found my boy yet?” she piped, 
feebly, with eager beseeching. ‘‘Oh, have you 
found him?” 

**We h’ain’t ” began Cal Senter. 

‘Hush !” whispered Jess. ‘‘ We expect to find 

him soon, gran’maw. He kain’t be fur off,” he 
added, soothingly. 
. **Oh, I am so glad !” the sick woman whispered. 
‘*T was afraid that something had happened to 
him. But, you'll find him, won’t you?” she went 
on, anxiously. 

‘* We'll try,” answered Jess. 

*“‘She’s clos} to dyin’, I'm afeard,” he said, 
when the comniittee had withdrawn a short dis- 
tance from the wagon for a consultation. ‘*Out 
of her head an’ dyin’ !” 

*“* What air we goin’ to do?” questioned Cal. 

‘*What we kin !” replied Jess. ‘‘ She’s starvin’, 
too, I believe !” 

Two minutes later one of the emigration com- 
mittee was hurrying towards Prairie City as fast 
as his horse could carry him. 

‘*Mebby her boy lives sumwers yerabouts,” sug- 
gested Cal Senter. 

‘*Have you found him?” the faint voice quiv- 
ered, as the bearded faces looked into the wagon 
again. 

‘*What did you say his name was ?” questioned 
Jess. ‘It sorto slipped me.” 

** Paul,” and her voice dwelt lovingly upon the 
name—*‘ Paul Emery.” 

The shaggy heads were solemnly shaken. No 
one knew Paul Emery. Puzzled, they withdrew 
for another consultation, 

“I'm afeard she'll never see her boy, if he 
h’ain’t found mighty soon,” said Long Jess, 

‘Wonder if we couldn't sorto find him, any- 
how,” said Cal, ‘*Mebby she couldn’t tell——” 

‘<*Twouldn’t make her no worse,” spoke Jess, 
“an’ it might——” 

The others grasped the idea. Again the bearded 
faces looked into the wagon. 

“Know him at first sight?” questioned Jess, 
**Might have changed a good deal.” 

The sick woman babbled on a little while of how 
she would know her boy—her Paul. Then she pro- 
duced a battered tintype from beneath her pillow. 

‘That is Paul, my boy!” she said, eagerly— 
* Paul !” 

The picture dimly revealed a slender young fel- 
low, honest-faced and beardless, 

The shaggy heads were gravely shaken. 

‘*The scar don't show much in the picture,” 
the sick woman piped, weakly. ‘The doctor said 
it would always remain there. And Bessie said she 














were run over, and his garments seemed unde- 








never wanted it to fade from his cheek, because it 


For a little while the committee watched him, | 


would always be a reminder of how he had risked 
his life to save hers. Bessie——” 
| The committee heard no more. They had hast- 
| ily withdrawn. 
“Til stay yere an’ wait fur Jerry,” Cal Senter 
said, after a few moments’ conference was held. 
‘*Take my hoss, Wal, I reckon o 

The rest of the committeemen were galloping 
away, and he was alone beside the wagon. 

‘* Looks like imposin’ on the pore woman,” he 
muttered. ‘* But, if we kain’t find the right son 
we've got to do the next best thing. J/e’ll look 
something like her Paul when the boys hev got 
through with him.” 

Slinks, the outcast, lay stretched face down- 
wards in tho shade of a few scraggy persimmon- 
trecs, near the head of a little ‘‘ draw,” two miles 
beyond the spot where the committee had left 
him. There was more of despair in his face than 
any citizen of Prairie City had ever seen there, 
But when, aroused by the hoof-beats, he found 
himself again in the hands of the emigration com- 








mittee, the old and almost expressionless mask 
fell over his face again. 

He made no comment when ordered to ‘pile 
on” to Cal’s horse, and the cavalcade took the 
back track towards Prairie City, at a headlong 
speed. But once, Long Jess, close at hand, heard 
him mutter : 

**Tt’s all right, anyhow. Nobody’ll care!” 

Cal Senter, squatting in the shade of the sick 
woman’s wagon, saw the little troop pass, a quarter 
of a mile away, and grumbled: ‘‘ Blamed imposi- 
tion on her, but it’s the best we kin do,” 

Jerry was passed by the cavalcade, ten minutes 
later, on his headlong way back to the wagon with 
several packages in his hands and pockets. It was 
evident that he comprehended the situation, for 
he said, addressing himself, ‘‘ Looks like a great 
shame, but mebby it’s the best the boys kin do.” 

Slinks’s look of stolidity changed to one of mys- 
tification and astonishment very soon after Prairie 
City was reached. He was hurried into the barber- 
shop and thrust into a chair, and, in response to a 
stern command from Long Jess, the knight of the 
razor trimmed the outcast’s hair, and removed his 
beard with a celerity that threatened to rob him 
of his cuticle at the same time. While this was 
going on, several of the committemen were rush- 
ing about, to the intense mystification of the un- 
official citizens, who asked a hundred questions, 
and were shamefully snubbed each time. When 
the “rushing ” resulted in the producing of a mis- 
fit suit of clothes into which Slinks was hustled, 
he was in a state of open-mouthed wonder. 

“3 all hands were mounting, Slinks heard Old 
Man Berry inform a neighbor, in a mysterious 
but very loud whisper, that it was his belief that 
the committee had captured Slinks red-handed in 
some atrocity, and were arraying him decently 
that the ontcast might make a presentable-looking 
corpse. The neighbor nodded a convinced head, 
and Slinks, for want of a more pleasant solution 
to the mystery, was forced to accept the direful 
theory. 

So great had been the change in the outcast’s 
appearance, resulting from his experience with 
the committee and the barber, that when the little 
troop reached the wagon, Cal professed to believe 
that they had added a new and improved head to 
Slinks’s acquisitions. 

The sick woman did not look so ghastly, thanks 
to the kind offices of Cal and Jerry, who had ad- 
ministered some of the brandy that the latter had 
brought from Prairie City, and had made a doubt- 
ful quality of beef-tea over a little fire down in the 
hollow. With awkward gentleness they had pushed 
back the gray hair, and had placed fragrant flow- 
ers all about her head. 

**Do you think you will find my boy soon ?” her 
faint voice piped, as Long Jess looked into the 
wagon, 

“He'll be yere right soon, gran’maw,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘I saw him jest a little bit ago.” 

Her wrinkled face lit up with such a look of 
gladness, that for an instant Jess’s heart smote 
him at the thought of the deception they were 
about to practice upon the sick woman. 

‘But ic’s for the best,” he muttered, as he 
turned away. ‘‘It’s ashame, but it’s the best we 
kin do,” 

Every face in the circle that gathered about the 
outcast was hard and stern. In a few pointed 
words, Long Jess told the story. 

“Tf she don’t find her boy right soon, she never 
will. If she thinks for a few weeks she’s found 
him, we reckon she may pull through to health an’ 
be able to go on with her search, Slinks, you look 
nearest uv any uv us like herson’s picture. You 
look like him, an’ if you don’t act like him, we’ll 
—wal, you understand !” 

Only Long Jess accompanied Slinks, the outcast, 
to the wagon. 

** Well, yer boy’s come, gran’maw,” he said, and 
turned away. 

It was evident that the deception was a success, 
for the committee heard the faint, glad cry of the 
old woman as the outcast bent over her. 

“Paul! My boy! my boy !” 

Then the committee turned their backs and 
walked away, out of hearing. No one said any- 
thing for several moments, Presently Cal spoke, 
gravely: 

**T never ‘lowed Slinks had no feelin’s, but—did 
you sce his face ?” 

‘*T saw it,” answered Long Jess, shortly. 

After nearly a quarter of an hour had passed, 
Jess went to the wagon. He was gone a long time, 
but when he rejoined the group, Slinks remained 
at the wagon. 

** Boys,” said Long Jess, ‘‘it’ll work! You ort 
to seen the gladness in her ole wrinkled face! I 
reckon she'll live to find her boy yit. But I have 
the idy of the time when we've got to tell—wal, 
mebby we'll find him ‘fore that.” 

** An’ Slinks ?” questioned Cal. 

“He's got feelin’s! If I hadn’t a-knowed, I d 
alowed he found hia ole mother. Scar on his 











cheek must be sorto like the one on her boy’s, for 
she was a-noticin’ it, an’ a-sayin’ sumthin’ "bout 
Bessie’s ’memberin’ how Paul’d saved her life at 
the risk of his own. When she had said that, I'll 
swear Slinks’s eyes were full uv tears! He’s got 
feelin’s, Slinks has.” 

It was nearly a week later, after the sick woman 
had been provided with comfortable quarters in 
Prairie City, where she was rapidly improving 
under the son-like ministrations of Slinks, the out- 
cast, that the emigration committee were holding 
a meeting in the shade of Marshall’s “ general 
store.” 

-“T believe Slinks is sick,” Long Jess was saying. 
“Not but that he works—works like a redhead to 
do everything in the world to make the sick wo- 
man happy. But, someway, he acts so blamed 
queer! Eyes red like he’d be’n cryin’, Don’t pay 
no attention to what a body says to him ’less it’s 
the ole lady. She don’t hafto much more than 
whisper before he hears her.” 

“Sick, I reckon,” agreed Cal. ‘But if I could 
git hands on that thar shore-enough son that 
Stays away an’ leaves his mother to the keer uv 
Slinks, I'd make him sicker’n Slinks is!” 

“His tracks wouldn’t stop this side uv the State 
line !” said Long Jess. ‘Must a-thought a heap 
uv him. Her longin’ to see him was so strong 
that she sold out what little she had, an’, half 
sick, started West to hunt for him. When she 
reached the end of the railroad, it took the best 
part uv her little money to buy the team an’ 
wagon. No idy whur to find him. No word from 
him in many a long day ; but she started with the 
determination, woman-like, to look all over the 
West to find her boy. Took sick an’ kept a-gittin’ 
worse, but kept right on in the hunt fer her boy. 
Then the balance isa blank to her. Got out of 
her head. Don't know whur nor how long the 
team wandered ar’und. But now she’s happy, 
thinkin’ at last she’s found her boy. If I could 
git a-holt of the feller — roamin’ around in the 
West at his ease while his ole mother’s pore an’ 
needy, an’ breakin’ her heart fer him—I’d——” 

A figure came around the corner. It was Slinks, 

“Maybe he did not know how bad her con- 
dition was,” he said, abruptly. ‘‘ Perhaps, when 
he left, misfortune had not taken the most of her 
property. Perhaps, discouraged, heartbroken, he 
had gone West, where misfortune met him at 
every turn, till he sunk—sunk—well, perhaps the 
thoughts of home served still more to dishearten 
him, and ee 

‘*Wouldn’t thoughts of his mother an’ of Bes- 
sie oe 

** Bessie died before he left home,” said Slinks, 
gravely. ‘‘She was his sweetheart in those old, 
happy days—— Well, he was unlucky, heartsick, 
discouraged, and sank——” 

** Do you reckon he'd try to lift himself up if he 
had a ole mother an’a gang uv friends, which 
gang kain’t precisely express all their feelin’s, 
but——” 

‘‘He would try!” said Slinks, earnestly. 

Long Jess put out his hard paw. 

“Paul Emery !” was all he said. 

The members of the emigration committee shook 
hands with Slinks, the outcast, for the last time. 

‘** Boys,” said Long Jess, ‘‘I a-’lowed, a little bit 
ago, that Slinks was sick. But he’s dead, now, 
an’ ‘ 

‘Tie will never rise again!’ said Paul Emery, 
gravely 














PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRiSS. 
Beauty IN BELGIUM. 


A GRAND concours of feminine beauty was held 
at Spa, the fashionable Flemish watering - place, 
last month, and a purse of 10,000 francs, offered 
by the management of the Casino, was divided 
among the three fairest women, chosen from the 
twenty-one competitors by a jury of eight gentle- 
men. Grace, carriage and toilette were taken into 
consideration, as well as beauty of face. The first 
prize was unanimously awarded to Mlle. Marthe 
Soucaret, a colonial French girl, eighteen yeais 
of age, whose portrait we reproduce, A Flemish 
beauty of Spanish descent took the second prize, 
and a Viennese the third. 


Ur tHE Conco AND ARUWIMI. 


We reproduce a group of interesting sketches 
relating to the recent ill-fated Emin Pasha re- 
lief expedition, and which were forwarded to the 
Tilustrated London News by Mr. H. Ward, a former 
companion of Stanley. One illustrates the canni- 
balism which the Englishmen found was practiced 
openly by the natives of the Congo basin and the 
Aruwimi. No. 3 is an Arab slave-owner, and No, 5 
is Majuta, the late Mr. Jameson’s boy. Sketch 
No. 4, of the Aruwimi near the camp, was made 
after a botanizing trip with poor Jameson, whose 
death by fever is one of the latest known calami- 
ties of the expedition, ‘‘ This picture,” Mr, Ward 
writes, ‘‘ I have done in Indian ink, but it is very 
uncomfortable painting out-of-doors ; this is one 
of our hottest days, and there are swarms of black 
sand-flies which draw blood whenever they attack 
one.” In January he writes in regard to the sketch 
of a corner of ‘Our Intrenched Camp, Yambuya, 
Aruwimi River,” that it is picturesque but dull, 
and wretched with waiting and hoping for orders 
to move. ‘*‘ The weather is fine,” he writes ; ‘river 


_is very low. Massibu, an Arab of Tippoo Tib’s, 


visited us, bringing some Stanley Falls rice and a 
gout. He told us an absurd yarn of Abdullah hav- 
ing seen Stanley. Jameson continues collecting 
birds and painting them. We sketched the Second 
Rapids from below the camp. We have not sufti- 
cient medicine, and very little food. The Zanzi- 
baris and Soudanese are suffering seriously, and 
there are many deaths,” Since the death of Major 
‘ arttelot and Mr. Jameson, the expedition, as our 
readers know, has been abandoned. Up to date 
there is still no news of Stanley. It is beginning 
to be felt that it will be impossible for anything 
like efficient aid to be sent out either to him or to 
Emin Bey, except under active Government direc- 
tion, and with a sufficient and carefully officered 
force, 
Tue Scnoon Kircuens or Paris. 

These cantines scolaires, or kitchen annexes to 
‘he communal schools of Paris, were created in 
1381, with the purpose of warm Lie 
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fast and lunch for the children of working parents 


! 
| 


whose occupations prevent them from preparing | 


a nourishing morning’s meal for their boys and 
girls. They are managed on different plans in the 
various arrondissements, 
under the charge of the janitress of the school, 
who in some cases simply receives from the muni- 
cipal authorities a fixed quantity of provisions 
daily, to be prepared au.4 dealt out to the children ; 
in others she receives an amount of money pro- 
portionate to the number of children fed, does her 
own marketing, and makes what profit she can. 
Children who are able pay from one cent to six 
cents per portion for their food ; but the poor 
ones are fed gratuitously, upon the application of 
their parents. Thus the cantines, in addition to 
their charitable object, now serve as a convenience 
to many children whose parents are comparatively 
well-to-do, The City of Paris disburses some 
467,500 frances annually for the maintenance of 
these kitchens, 
On THE TRANSCASPIAN RaILRoaD. 


Merv, the possession of which by Russia was 
once considered in England as certain to bring 
on immediate war between those Powers, is now 
a by-station on the Russian railway, and about a 
half-way house between the Caspian and Samar- 
kand. The Murghab is here crossed by a light 
wooden bridge, and then the ruins of Bairam 
Ali, or Old Merv, are reached. The railway runs 
through the midst of a most striking jumble and 
chaos of dilapidated mosques, tumble-down mud 
forts, towns, houses and caravansaries. The Rev. 
Henry Lansdell thus describes the official train in 
which General Annenkoff, the projector of the 
Transcaspian Railroad, lived during the construc- 
tion of the line, and in which he carried about a 
movable village of some 1,500 persons: ‘ Calling 
upon His Excellency in his own wagon, which he 
had inhabited for about three years, I found it 
consisted of offices and bedrooms, etc., for himself 
and his immediate staff of officers ; while in the 
upper story was accommodation for the servants, 
Linked to the general’s carriage was a dining- 
saloon, wherein he entertained his officers and 
visitors daily. Next was a kitchen-wagon for the 
officers, and then three others for the soldiers ; 
beyond which came wagons for various purposes 

ohne as an ambulance, another for telegraphic 
communication, a third for a forge, and a fourth 
for a shop, and so on to between thirty and forty 
carriages, of which the greater part were for the 
housing at night of Russian soldiers and native 
workmen. This train was never allowed to be 
very far from the head of the line, and was moved 
forward as the rails were laid down.” 


EnGuisH CycLers IN FRANCE. 
Mr. Pennell has depicted, and “‘ Mr. Potts” re- 
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counts in the London Graphic, the recent pro- | 


gress of the old Pickwick Cycling Club through a 
portion of France. They started from Dieppe, 
where a number of Parisian wheelmen met them, 
and proceeded across country towards Rouen. 
After investigating thoroughly the customs, man- 
ners, habits and curiosities of Rouen, the Pick- 
wickians depar’ed the next morning for Gisors, 
where they were welcomed by a large delegation 
of French cyclists, who rode with them, or rather, 
wished to race against them, to Beauvais. Mr. 
Pickwick, of course, maintained his dignity, but 
the at Boy exposed himself by being beaten all 
to pieces, and was found lying by the roadside. 
However, the Frenchmen, by arriving first at 
Beauvais, had time to order a very good dinner, 
which was disposed of in a true Pickwickian spirit. 
The next day they went to Amiens, where they 
were received by the Club Amienais, aud the fol- 
lowing day returned to Dieppe. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL H. ALBRO, 
New SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


aa a gee SAMUEL H. ALBRO, of Fredonia, 

N. Y., recently appointed United States Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools by President Cleve- 
land, and confirmed as such by the Senate has 
every reason to feel proud of his selection for 
this office, many 4minent educators from every 
auarter of the Union having been applicants for the 
important and responsible position. Mr.Albro was 
born in Coventry, R. L, im 1838, and was educated 
at Brown University. He taught school in South- 
ampton, Conn., from 1866 to 1869 ; in Jamestown, 
N. Y., from 1869 to 1876, and in Forestville, N. Y., 
from 1876 to 1877. Appointed Superintendent 
of Schools at Norwich, N. Y., in 1877, he held the 
position till 1883, when he was elected to the Chair 
of Natural Sciences in the Fredonia State Normal 
School in 1883, which he filled with much ability 
and public satisfaction until 1886. In March of 
vhe latter year he was appointed Institute Con- 
ductor for the State of New York, of Teachers’ 
Institutes, Department of Public Instruction, 
which he still holds. Professor Albro’s present 
office will, of necessity, cause his removal from 
Fredonia to the Superintendent’s Bureau of In- 
dian Schools in the Interior Department at Wash- 
ington. As he has been successful in every posi- 
tion he has ever held, it is believed he will prove 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him by the 
appointing power at Washington, in the respon- 
sible work of instructing and fostering the In- 
dian National Schools in the various sections of 
the Union. 


THE LATE JOUN WENTWORTH. 


HE late John Wentworth, better known as 
“Long John” Wentworth, who died at Chi- 
eago on the 16th inst., was for many years a con- 
spicuous and picturesque figure in the affairs of 
that city, He was born in Sandwich, N. H., in 
March, 1815, coming of Revolutionary stock, his 
grandfather having been a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 
mouth College in 1836, and soon after settled in 
Chicago, then a small town, and purchased the 
Chicago Democrat. Later Mr. Wentworth went 
to Harvard to finish his law studies, and in 1841 
he was admitted to the Bar. In 1843 he was 
elected to Congress, where he spent a dozen years, 
from 1848 to 1851, then from 1853 to 1855, and 
again from 1865 to 1867. He was always con- 
spicuous, and numbered among his associates 
some of the ablest men of both political parties, 
After the repeal of the Missouri Compromise he 
identified himself with the Republicans, and lived 
and died in that party faith, In 1857 he was 
elected Mayor of Chicago, and again in 1860, 
His administration of the city was one of the 
most notable and characteristic portions of his 
career. He kept “things on the move” contin- 
ually. One night he set the whole police force 
at work collecting signs which were hung over the 
sidewalks contrary to law. were 
ep in the market-eqnare, and by morning there 





was a stack of them as big as a meeting-house, 
This incident attracted attention all over the 
country. Another of his pranks was the dis- 


| charge of the whole police force, from Chief 


down to lockup-keeper, at one fell swoop. This 
was done at one o’clock in the morning, and by 
noon next day he had a new force sworn in and 
at work. He built the first fire-engine, named it 
the ‘‘ Long John,” and appalled the citizens with 
it. Mr. Wentworth was a giant in stature, measur- 
ing six feet six. He leaves an estate valued at 
$1,000,000. 


THE BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP CUP. 


N Tuesday of last week, the New York Baseball 
Club, champions of the National League, and 
the St. Louis Browns, champions of the American 
Association, played in New York city the first of 
the series of ten games in which the championship 
of the world is to be decided. New York won the 
initial game, but on Wednesday, in the second 
contest, St. Louis turned the tables. Splendid 
playing is being done on both sides, and the strug- 
gle will be one of the most exciting on record. We 
give an illnstration of the superb silver enp, a pro- 
duction of Tiffany’s, which is to be the trophy 
of the world’s biseball championship. It weighs 
1061¢ ounces, is mounted upon a base of polished 
ebony, and is covered with a series of exquisite 
etchings. 


THE W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 


M\HE sessions of the Fifteenth Annual Convention 

of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union began at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York city, on Friday, October 19th, to continue 
during seven days, ending on Friday of this week. 
Over 400 delegates, representing branches of the 
Union in every State and Territory, have assem- 
Lled, and there is a very large attendance of vis- 
itors. Boxes and a few single seats are sold, but 
the body of the house is open free to the general 
public. All the leading and well-known White 
Ribboners are present, and the week's programme 
is replete with interest, covering as it does the re- 
vision of the reports of the work done by the 
200,000 White Ribbon Crusaders in the pasi year, 
and discussion of the best methods of continuing 
tie work in the forty different departments into 
which it is divided, and which are included under 
the following general heads : Organization, social, 
legal, evangelical and protective work. The Con- 
vention holds three sessions each day, at which 
the different reports of the superintendents of de- 
partments are read. 

At the evening session of the opening day, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore responded to the addresses of 
welcome by General Clinton B. Fisk and Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt, of New York. Mayor Hewitt was among the 
visitors on this occasion. William Blakie, Bishop 
Fallows of Chicago, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, by whose 
efforts scientific temperance instruction is legally 
provided for in thirty-six States; Mary T. La- 
thrap, the celebrated Prohibition orator from Mich- 
igan, and Mrs. Clara Hoffman, Missouri's leader, 
and Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, of South Carolina, lead- 
ing a large delegation of Southern ladies, also de- 
livered addresses. The President, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, reviewed in her annual address all present 
phases of the woman’s movement, including the 
International Council of Women at Washington, 
the National Council, the Chicago Council of Wo- 


| men, and World’s Woman’s Temperance Union. 
| Mrs, Elizabeth W. Greenwood, of Brooklyn, de- 
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pied | 


livered the annual sermon Jast Sunday morning. 
Among the honored leaders present was Mrs. Judge 
Thompson, of Hillsboro, O., who led the first pray- 
ing band in the great crusade of 1874, out of which 
the present organization has grown. Strict parlia- 
mentary usage is meant to be maintained through- 
out the Convention, and a daily journa] issued by 
the ladies contains stenographic reports of all the 
proceedings. 

A matter of great interest, and of vital import- 
ance to the Union, had to be settled at the open- 
ing of the Convention. It involved a decision of 
the political question as to the standing of Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, in the organization ; this 
lady being outspoken in her Republican predi- 
lections, instead of identifying herself with the 
Prohibition tendencies of the W. C. T. U, at large. 
Mrs. Foster, who was supposed to have a Repub- 
lican memorial ready to spring upon the Conven- 
tion, was forestalled by a resolution referring 
protests to the Executive Committee without be- 
ing read first in the Convention, and also memo- 
rials to take the same course. Mrs, Foster op- 
posed the resolution, and made a speech, in which 
she intimated that the motion to refer memorials 
was simply a plan to bury the memorials in the 
Executive Committee. President Willard steered 
deftly away from the political shoals, stating that 
the object of the resolution was to prevent any 
discussion about memorials bearing upon politics, 
The motion to refer all protests and memorials to 
the Executive Committee without being read was 
carried, after little debate, by a vote of 214 ayes 
and 78 nays. 


JANE HADING, THE NEW FRENCH 
ACTRESS. 
F the dual personality which every dramatic 
artist necessarily possesses, the general public 
—that is to say, the admiring audiences who fill the 
tiers of the theatre—see only the transient phases 
of the purely artificial side. If, perchance, the 
actor or the actress have a strongly accentuated 
individuality, this colors the ideal impersonations 
sufficiently to suggest what manner of man or 
woman is really behind the artistic mark of the 
character-creation, regarding 
—* with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine.” 


But the more complete and successful the artist's 
identification with the assumed character, the 
greater the effacement of self. The curiosity of 
the spectator is piqued, and his imagination em- 
barks in all kinds of romantic speculations regard- 
ing the real identity of his favorite comedian or 
comedienne. Has Coquelin really something of 
Don César’s noble bohemianism in his own com- 
position, that he plays the part so to the life? Is 
the fair Jane Hading half gypsy, as she seems in 
Maritana? or is she as friicioes as Frou-Frou ? 
or has she in her soul those hidden depths of emo- 
tion and passion that are sounded in Claire's 
scenes with the Forge-master? These questions 
can only end in conjecture, while we observe the 
artist merely from ‘the front” of the theatre. 
Hence the curiosity to go behind the scenes, to 
meet personally our heroes and heroines of the 
mimic world. This is often a disappointing, dis- 
illusionizing experience, it must be confessed, but 
certainly not so in the case of Mme. Harding. 
Navigating cautiously among the wings, ropes 
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and ‘‘ props” of the back stage—say at an entr’- 
acte of ** Don Cesar de Bazan ’— with Mr. Mayer 
or Mr. Chatterton for our pilot, we encounter M. 
Cognelin and Mme. Hading just ‘‘coming off” 
amidst a storm of plaudits. M. Coquelin’s broad, 
mobile face is seen to be smeared, lined and plas- 
tered with a make-up that close by looks as coarse 
and grotesque as a carnival mask, though across 
the footlights the effect is a perfect transforma- 
tion into the features and expression of the jovial, 
florid don. The great comedian is just as placid, 
courteous and leisurely in manner as if he were 
not to go on the stage again for a week, while in 
reality he has to make a quick change, and will be 
called in less than ten minutes. An article of his 
artistic creed is that in order to move others, the 
player must himself remain unmoved. 

“Le veritable acteur,” he says, “‘est toujours 
prét. Il peut prendre son réle & n’importe quel 
inoment, et susciter immédiatement l’impression 
qu'il désire.” 

Ever ready to drop into his part at a second’s 
notice, and produce instantly the effect desired— 
that is M. Coqnelin’s idea of what an actor ought 
to be, and that is the kind of an actor he is. 

Mme. Hading is a person of very different tem- 
perament, and as she comes panting off the scene, 
the excitement and tenderness of Maritana are 
still shining in her eyes. Her maid meets her at 
the wings, carefully gathers up the pear]-broidered 
train of her rich white satin wedding-dress, and 
bears it behind the actress, whose dainty feet are 
hastening nervously in the direction of the not too 
luxurious ‘‘ star” dressing - room below - stairs. 
Here a deft change is made by the maid, and out 
of the cavernous wardrobe-trunk comes another of 
those grand Parisian robes so dear to the actress's 
heart. It is the trained dress of green velvet, with 
biack jet trimmings, front and bodice of heavy 
white satin, and crystal beads on duchesse lace, in 
which the actress appears to such advantage in 
the fourth act of ‘‘ Don César de Bazan.” Mme. 
Hading replies very sweetly to the questions of 
the lady artist who is sketching her ; but she is 
hurried and distraite. Unlike Coquelin, when 
once keyed up to her réle, she is not her own 
self again until the play is over and she has ‘‘ run 
down.” 

A Frenchwoman of the South, chanteuse, mak- 
ing her girlish débuts at Marseilles, in Algiers, and 
the East, Mme. Hading never found her artistic 
level until she achieved the creation of an emo- 
tional vdle at the Paris Gymnase, a few years ago. 
Then the fire, subtlety and passion of her nature, 
which has given a peculiar originality to all her 
subsequent creations, flashed forth suddenly, and 
a new star had risen in the dramatic firmament. 
A lithe figure, rather above the medium height 
of a woman ; a spirited head crowned with an aure- 
ole of rich, fluffy hair, whose color combines “ all 
that’s best of dark and bright” and has glints of 
warm gold playing through it ; dark hazel eyes, 
with a peculiarly intense and searching regard, 
heightened by an extraordinary trick she has of 
lowering the head slightly forward, panther-wise ; 
a clear soprano voice, not a bit like Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s voix dor, but still very flexible and pleas- 
ing, and a vivacity of speech and gesture which 
heightens the effect of her occasional moods of 
vassive tenderness or frigid hauteur—such is Jane 

ading, from a superficial view. Without being a 
professional beauty or a meteoric genius, she is an 
unusually interesting woman, from either an artis- 
tic or a personal point of view. The part of Sapho, 
in the stage version of Alphonse Daudet’s novel— 
played in Paris, but impossible on the American 
stage —undoubtedly gave completer scope to the 
peculiar powers of this actress than anything in 
which she is seen here, 


POLITICAL NOTES. 


Mr. THURMAN addressed large Democratic meet- 
ings at Shelbyville and other points in Indiana 
last week. 

In Indiana, United States marshals will be ap- 
pointed for all the voting precincts, for the pur- 
pose of watching the polls on election day. 


A Great Republican demonstration took place 
last week on the historic battlefield of Tippecanoe, 
Ind. The concourse of people numbered nearly 
40,000. Mr. Blaine was present, but was unable to 
speak owing to hoarseness. He subsequently visited 
Chicago, 

Tue Republicans of Missouri and the Union 
Labor party have at last reached an agreement to 
i their strength. Mr. Mauring, the Union 

szabor candidate for Governor, will, it is said, be 

withdrawn, and the Union Labor people will in- 
dorse and vote for E. E. Kimball, the Republican 
candidate. In consideration of this indorsement, 
the Republicans will indorse certain Union Labor 
candidates for the Legislature. 


CoLoneEL Jorn B. Ernanrpt has accepted the Re- 
oe nomination for Mayor of New York in a 
etter pledging his best efforts to purifying the 
City Government. Mayor Hewitt, in his letter of 
acceptance, attacks Tammany Hall as a “* political 
Trust administered by a clique for the purpose of 
securing the spoils of office for themselves and 
their followers,” and reviews bis own administra- 
tion at some length, claiming that it has conferred 
many benefits upon the city. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


OcTosEeR 18TH—In Nyack, N. Y., Benjamin B. 
Chamberlin, the well-known mineralogist and en- 
graver, aged 48 years, October 14th—In Haver- 
straw, N. Y., John W. Gillies, brick-manufacturer, 
aged 73 years. October 15th—In Kittanning, Pa., 
Iion. Philip Mechling, aged 99 years; in Pheenix- 
ville, Pa., Rev. Dr. Beale M. Schmucker, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church of the Transfiguration, 
of Pottstown, aged 63 years ; in Charleston, 8. C., 
Professor Frederick A. Porcher, of Charleston Col- 
lege; in Nyack, N. Y., Lafayette Marble, editor 
and proprietor of the Nyack Chronicle. October 
16th—In Chicago, Ill., Hon. ** Long John” Went- 
worth, aged 73 years, October 17th—In Kings- 
burg, N. Y., Hon. Adolphus F, Hitchcock, aged 85 
years ; in Baltimore, Md., Dr. Ferdinand E, Cha- 
tard, aged 84 years; in Leominster, Mass., Joel 
Smith, aged 76 years; in Nyack, N. Y., Colonel 
Charles C. Meservey, proprietor of City and Coun- 
try, aged 57 years; in Woodside, L, I., Abraham 
Hewlett, aged 77 years. October 19th—In New 
York, Wright Sanford, the well-known clubman, 
ete., aged 46 years ; in Detroit, Mich., Dr. Orlando 
WwW Wight, aged 64 years ; in 
Pr. Harvey Black, Superintendent 
Lunatic Asylum, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Linpa GiLBert has been nominated for Gov- 
ernor of New York by the Belva Lockwood party. 


A HANDSOME offer has been made to Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, by a foreign manager, to de- 
liver forty lectures in Europe next Spring. 


Mrs. GENERAL Loaan will spend the Winter in 
Europe, and may remain abroad for a year or 
more, in company with the daughters of Mr. Pull- 
man. 

Rev. Boyp Vincent, of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected Assistant Bishop of 
~ Presbyterian Episcopal Diocese of Southern 

nio. 

M. pe Lesseps and his son are traversing France 
for the purpose of forming local committees to ob- 
tain subscribers for the remaining Panama lottery 
bonds. 

GENERAL BovuLanGeEr’s popularity appears to 
be waning. His reappearance, last we k, in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, failed to provoke a 
single cheer. 


MLLE. Marce.xie, General Boulanger’s daugh- 
ter, who is about to wed Captain Driant, is a 
retty girl of twenty-two, and one of the finest 
norsewomen in France. 


Ir is understood that Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian Premier, will shortly go to England to 
confer with the Imperial Government on questions 
connected with the fisheries dispute. 


A COLORED man, born of a slave mother, is about 
to exhibit fifty paintings in New Haven. His name 
is William H.R. Jackson. He has stndied three 
years at the Art School of Yale University. 


Punpita Ramasat, the high-caste Hindoo woman 
who spent two years soliciting funds for the estab- 
lishment of a school in India for the education of 
Hindoo widows, has returned to India with $50,000. 


Miss Anna Dickrnson still wears her hair short 
and parted on the side; but for that her appear- 
ance is altogether feminine, and she delights in 
fine clothes. She has drawn large audiences dur- 
ing her Western “ stumping ” tour. 


Mr. GLADsTONE, who is one of the best examples 
of physical preservation extant, eats simple meats, 
with claret for lunch, and claret or champagne 
and always port for dinner. A formula of hig 
is to chew every morsel thirty-three times, 


A courtER from the Congo Free State brings de- 
tails of the death of Major Barttelot, who was shot 
and killed with a revolver by a drummer in the 
Stanley relief expedition in revenge for the ill- 
treatment he was subjected to by Major Barttelot. 


AUSTRALIAN yachtsmen covet the America cup, 
and have sent Walter Reeks, a naval architect of 
Sydney, New South Wales, to study the plans of the 
yachts Volunteer and Mayflower, with a view to de- 
signing a vessel to compete with American flyers 
in 1890, 

Hon. Levi P. Morton has paid for 100 solid 
silver Harrison and Morton buttons, with a relief 
of old Tippecanoe’s log cabin on them ; and these 
souvenirs have been distributed among the clerks 
in his banking-house and some of Mr. Morton’s 
admirers in financial circles. 


Ricuarp Asne Kina, the author of “‘ The Wear- 
ing of the Grecn,” is a kind of Robert Elsmere in 
real life. He was a Yorkshire vicar, but he re- 
signed his comfortable living for the uncertain 
profits of literature. He is now writing a new 
novel—a sequel to ‘‘The Wearing of the Green.” 


Poor cld Bazaine was in actual want during the 
last year of his life, and had to begalms of wealthy 
officers formerly under his command. “It is,” he 
would say, “‘ your old general, a new Belisarius 
who holds out his hat.” But Bazaine’s self-claimed 
likeness to Belisarius was as mythical as the tale of 
the great Roman's beggary. 


GENERAL Satomon, ex-President of Hayti, died 
in Paris last week. Salomon was in his seventy- 
second year, a full-blooded negro, born in Hayti, 
of a well-to-do family of landowners on the island. 
After receiving the best education that could then 
be obtained under French teachers, he originally 
entered the Government service under the Admin- 
istrator of Finance in his native place. 


RENNELL Ropp, the young English poet, is 
writing a life of the Emperor Frederick, which 
promis to be something more than an ordinary 
siography. He is one of the Secretaries of the 
British Embassy at Berlin, and is very popular with 
both his chief and Berlin society. His literary 
gifts have been attested by his volumes of verse, 
and he will have every assistance that the Empress 
can give. 

Prince Bismarck keeps a guard of four soldiers 
in a small conservatory in the garden of his official 
residence at Berlin. ‘After Blind’s attempt on 
my life,” he says, ‘‘the Emperor insisted that I 
should have a bodyguard. But I sometimes for- 
get these good fellows, and once at Versailles, see- 
ing one of them appear suddenly before me in a 
corner of my garden, I drew my revolver, think- 
ing he meant mischief.” 


QueEEN Vicrorta has lost her housekeeper, Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Her death, recently, at Windsor 
Castle, has caused the sovereign of England keen 
sorrow. Mrs. Hutchinson knew how to manage 
the Queen, was cognizant of how far servants 
should be permitted to arrogate to themselves the 
prerogatives of royalty, was well up in the science 
of domestic economics, and was invaluable when- 
ever Victoria wanted a new dress, 


Tue Duke Confucius, a lineal descendant of 
China’s revered sage, is one of the greatest per- 
sonages in Pekin, He is about twenty, and of sin- 
gularly aristocratic and Eanes ap” ear- 
ance. His nose is of a kind very uncommon 
amongst the Chinese, being of the type known as 
the Roman, but small and finely chiseled. He has 
a bright and intelligent expression, He rides in a 
large green chair, His suite are well dressed and 
well mounted, Any obstruction to his progress in 
the streets is quickly cleared at the cry, ‘‘The son 
of Confucius comes !” 


Tue Emperor William travels about Europe in 
his own railway-carriage, which is quite complete 
and luxurious. On the occasion of his visit ta 
Rome, the Italian Government caused a carriage of 
exactly the same dimensions to be built and sent 
to Bologna, and it made the journey from that 
place to Rome, as there was apprehension that 
the Emperor’s saloon carriage would not get 
through the numerous tunnels between Bologna 
ond, b _ = it bs, aand Ot LY model 
just fitted, mperor last week vi Naples, 
and spent part of a day et Pompeii, 
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For Dayber’s Echo: 


THE 
RoMANCE OF A Map Rack, 
BY 
CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THe Man Ovrsrpe,” “ His Misstne Years,” “Or 
Two Evits,” Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER VI.— AN OASIS IN THE DESERT. 


OVE! Thou art an oasis in the desert of a 

IF selfish and lost world. The greatest and 

most god-like trait that humanity has kept 
from the ancient heritage of the world’s morning 
years, when everything was worthy of being pro- 
nounced “Very good.” Without love — romance 
would not be worth writing—nor life worth living ! 
Love! Love! Not the cursed passion which some- 
times masquerades in its name, pressing its fierce 
plea with clinched hands and with a frown upon 
its face, ready to destroy where it may not possess, 
But true Love, a shadowy semblance of the Love 
(tod is ; the Love which outlived earth’s primal 
curse, since the first man and woman could not 
but take it with them, even in leaving Eden, when 
they went together, and not alone ; Love, which is 
a spark of the same tender flame which burns in 
the Universal Heart of the great I Am; the Love 
which set the bow of promise in the clouds that 
rolled along the skies above a ruined world—the 
Love which left heaven to save the world. Surely 
she is a strange and incomprehensible woman 
across whose heart the light of such a refined and 
self-denying love never falls ; surely Maude Day- 
ber, budding into the promise of a glorious wo- 
manhood, is not unlikely, in her wild ride through 
the forests and across the fields, to find it—all un- 
knowing. 

It was in one of her early rides, soon after they 
came to live at Dayber’s Echo, that she first met 
Gerald Graeme. It was the most natural and un- 
romantic sort of meeting of which you ever heard, 
with nothing in it to suggest a future of danger 
or sorrow. It happened that Mr. Dayber was rid- 
ing with his daughter that morning, a rather un- 
usual circumstance, by the way, for she usually 
rode alone, and he rarely took horseback exercise 
at all. It chanced that he had met young Mr. 
Graeme, the superintendent of the mills at the 
little town a half-dozen miles beyond Dayber's 
Lane, and had had enough conversation with him 
to have caused a genuine liking for him. When, 
therefore, he and his daughter met him that morn- 
ing, )e greeted him with even more than his usual 
cordiulity, and presented him promptly to Miss 
Maude. The three rode a half-hour or more to- 
gether, after which Mr. Dayber excused himself 
and rode away alone to Dayber’s Lane to attend to 
some business matters. If the young people rode 
further, that day, than the young lady had ever 
ventured before, and if they rode more slowly than 
was her usual custom, it is not at all to be won- 
dered at. Maude came home late to dinner, and 
rather reluctant about saying much to her mother 
about the ride she had had; and yet, she had 
never known the weather so perfect, the wind so 
soft and sweet, the tree-aisies so grand and en- 
trancing, the road so smooth and even—nor had 
she ever had so kindly voiced a companion to ex- 
plain the mysteries of tree and rock, or to com- 
ment on the manifold beauties of earth and sky. 
She did not know what had happened to her ; it 
was beyond the power of her innocent girlish soul 
to guess ; she did not know that two life-paths had 
crossed, that day, that could never run separate 
and alone again—that two hearts, foreordained to 
beat in unison, through good and evil report, 
through life and down to dreary death, had gone 
side by side under the sounding forest-arches— 
that a new life had started up in two human souls, 
a life that eternity would not be long enough to 
weaken or any future strong enough to stay—that 
she had met her fate, and he his. She went home, 
a tender surprise and a happy ignorance in her 
heart. But he knew! 

He knew, and he rode back to the mills very 
slowly, and with a graver look than usual upon his 
handsome young face. He knew, and never had 
the great iron-mills seemed more distasteful to 
him than they did now. He looked around the 
grimy places where the stalwart giants under his 
control so stolidly worked. He had never disliked 
the whole business as much as he did now. He 
had never feared for his future as he did now. 
The dangers around him : dangers from the mur- 
derous moods of molten metal—unless, indeed, it 
be true that no accident ever happens in such a 
place without some definite, and entirely materi- 
alistic, reason for it— dangers from the employés, 
sometimes overworked, sometimes underfed, and 
always ready to strike when they saw any advan- 
tage coming to them by doing so, and always lia- 
ble to forget where right ended and wrong begun 
when they had set their minds upon securing a 
certain result—dangers which might find birth in 
ignorant carelessness, or in conning malice—had 
never seemed so real and great before ; his morn- 
ing experience had increased and intensified them, 
in his morbidly active imagination, a thousand- 
fold. 

And what was he? Andwhat she? The one, the 
superintendent of his uncie’s mills, working on a 
slender salary, and with little of either leisure or 
money. The other, the daughter of the wealth- 
iest man ‘in the vicinity. And he loved her. He 
knew it. He did not mince words about it, but 
was almost barbarously frank with himself regard- 
ing it. It was not a matter for the future, not 
merely a possibility ; it was a fact. He could not 
tell how it happened, nor when. He was not sure 
whether it was a case of love at first sight, with 
his heart going out to her even while her father 
bad been speaking the words which had made 
them acquainted, or whether it had been a result 
of the long ride they had had together, and the 
close and intimate—almost confidential—talkk. He 


only knew that he had found the one from whose 
hand he must accept the greatest blessing earth 
could give, or, failing that, go empty-handed and 
desolate all his life ; he only knew that he stood at 
the doorway of a new life, uncertain whether or 
not it would be for ever closed against him ; he 
only knew that unless he could win the love of 
Maude Dayber, his meeting with her had been— 
had been—— But he could not find it in his heart 
to finish it in the way in which he had commenced. 
His meeting with her had been one of the most 
happy and blessed things which had ever fallen 
into his life ; he should be thankful for it, always, 
no matter what happened later, Should a man 
blame the fate which had given him a glimpse of 
a heaven he could never hope to win? 

Gerald Graeme pondered long and earnestly 
over the new interests which had come into his 
life. He tried to deal with this new passion, the 
reasons for its being and the probable results of it, 
as he would have tried to solve some engineering 
problem in which the terms of his equation repre- 
sented steel and irom. He is not the first man who 
has attempted to weigh passion and measure affec- 
tion ; I presume he is not the last one who will 
fail in such an attempt. When one cannot be 
sure whether it was the poise of a dainty head, the 
flash of a lustrous eye, or the fresh color of a wind- 
kissed cheek, which led him into captivity, a man 
might about as well classify his problem among 
the unsolvables ; and as for results, hopeful doubt 
has spent many sleepless nights in a vain attempt 
to find a more direct and certain way than asking 
the lady her opinion! This, when all was said and 
done, Gerald Graeme understood, I think, for h 
shut his teeth together in a savagely desperate 
way, and said he would ask Maude Dayber—some- 
time ! 

But the meetings between Gerald Graeme and 
Maude Dayber were few and far between. He 
was usually busy, attending to the many details 
connected with the mills, And she found herself 
shyly unwilling to ride in those places and direc- 
tions where she thought—or rather felt—she was 
likely to meet him. 

Fate, however, has a way of doing enough for 
lovers to make it necessary for them to do much 
for themselves, and Fate and Gerald had solemnly 
decreed that these two should be lovers—whether 
that result pleased Maude or not. 

There were, then, occasional rides together, 
under the shadow of the trees, or across the hilly 
fields, or along the sloping beach which fronted 
the great Atlantic. And it must be that eyes and 
actions spoke louder than words, and were never 
silent though the words were so; for Fate was not 
long in knowing that matters were moving swiftly 
and satisfactorily, while Gerald doubted and wor- 
ried more than ever. . 

Gerald told Maude his story on the afternoon 
before the evening when her father believed he 
had an interview with the latest dead of the Day- 
bers. So that day, in more senses than the one, 
marked a crisis in the fortunes of this much- to- 
be-pitied family. 

Maude had been out riding all that afternoon, 
nearly. She had turned her horse’s head towards 
home, sorry and disappointed at she knew not 
what. And then, Gerald had suddenly appeared, 
only a little way off, riding up a cross-road which 
joined the road in which she was riding, and only 
a few rods further towards her home. 

Her first thought—or feeling—had been one of 
perfect happiness and satisfaction ; her next, a 
sudden consciousness of girlish shame at the first. 
And then she had touched her horse lightly with 
her whip—a thing she had never done in all her 
acquaintance with Gerald Graeme before — and 
was away like the wind, with his horse following 
close upon her track. 

He had caught her a mile or more from where 
the race began, laying his hand upon her rein 
with a gentleness that was scarcely less than ten- 
der, though sp firmly and full of repressed au- 
thority and assértion that the blush with which 
she had started, but which the wind had blown 
away, came back again and burned like fire in her 
cheeks. And she trembled, she could not guess 
why. 

“You've led me a long chase,” he said, laugh- 
ingly. 

She tossed her head, more to clear her saucy 
face from the tangle of hair the swiftness of her 
ride and the insufficiency of her hairpins had 
allowed to have its own rough way with her, than 
to express any feeling that such an action might 
sometimes betoken. 

“You needn’t complain, sir,” she said, with a 
smnile ; ‘‘ you seemed willing enough to follow me. 
And besides, you have fairly won ; you have me, 
and——” 

The girl stopped. Something in the man’s face 
silenced her. Her laughter faltered. Her smile 
faded. Her face grew very grave and still and 
quiet, though there were dimpling curves of re- 
pressed happiness about her mobile mouth and 
sensitive chin which a man of experience would 
not have failed to read hope from. Her head fell 
forward. She was waiting — listening —and, to 
her astonishment, hoping, too. It was a girl, a 
happy, thoughtless, almost care-free girl, that his 
earnest Jook had silenced ; it was a woman, a 
tender, strong, pure-hearted woman, who listened 
for his words, and waited for her fate. 

‘Complain ?” Gerald cried, passionately, as he 
reached over and took one of her soft white hands 
in his own. ‘‘I complain? Never! God knows 
I am willing to follow you—follow you—follow 
you—even to the end of the world. I would give 
my life to win—— I—I—I love you, Maude Day- 
ber—can you give me any hope? Can you——” 

She raised her head proudly, but with a tender 
submissiveness in the gesture. She looked him 
squarely and frankly in the eyes. Her face was 
pale, and the dimples had to fight hard for their 
thrones and sovereignty against a trembling sen- 
sitiveness which shook the fair young girl—no! I 





mean woman. There were tears in her eycs, and 





on her long lashes, but the sun of a smile was 
breaking through their rain. 

**You—you have me, sir,” she said, witchingly, 
and then her voice sank so low that he had to 
bend near her, very near, perilously near, in order 
to hear what else she said ; ‘‘ and you needn’t give 
me up again—not unless you want to very, very 
much,” 

He was quite close to her, as I have said, and 
he had his first warm kiss from her lips—his kiss 
of betrothal—before she guessed it. (Why will 
young women speak so low on these occasions? It 
leads lovers into the temptation which ends in 
sudden theft, many a time and oft.) 

They rode home together in the later afternoon 
and the gathering night, talking tenderly of their 
future, and building air-castles in it beside which 
so old-fashioned and clumsy a structure as the 
mansion at Dayber’s Echo sunk into insignifi- 
cance, 

‘You scarcely know what a desert my life has 
been thus far,” said Gerald, ‘‘nor what an oasis 
this day, with the treasure I have won in it, really 
is tome. I hate the business to which my uncle 
has virtually compelled me to give my time and 
such talents as I may possess. I have learned all 
the details of the business my service with him 
renders necessary, but I have done it by a.sheer 
exercise of will-power. I distrust the ponders 
masses of metal with which we deal, and their 
power for mischief if gravity should pull them 
away from the apparatus with which we handle 
them ; I distrust the destructive might with which 
we store them in our furnaces and retorts ; but, 
most of all, I distrust the men who handle them— 
the men who seem outside of the domain of any 
law I ever learned in my study of science—the 
men who can be held in check by no known 
machinery, and who need no other source of heat 
than their own imaginary wrongs and unregu- 
lated passions to fill them with a dangerous force, 
which is all the more terrible because it may 
wait !” 

I fear, though Mr. Gerald Graeme was one of 
the finest young men I ever knew, that he was 
too much of a pessimist to enjoy life thoroughly. 
I think he needs an oasis. I hope Miss Maude 
may find it in her power to reconstruct him. 

‘*What life do you wish ?” asked Maude. 

‘Since I have you to share it with me, I shall 
enjoy any employment and any location in the 
world.” 

* But if you hadn’t me?” 

‘Don’t. I cannot endure to think of that.” 

‘But surely you’ve had ambitions and aspira- 
tions which were definite enough ? Everyone has 
had, I think. What did you wish to be and to do, 
before you had me ?” 

**T don’t like to think of that, either. I’m try- 
ing to imagine that all that was a long, long time 
ago.” 

“Tm glad of that. I’m glad you are so happy.” 

“Til telk you, Miss Day — Maude, I mean; I 
suppose I may call you Maude, may I not ?” 

“May? You must. It would be absurd to call 
me anything else, Mr. Gra—Gerald.” 

‘* Well, Maude, I'll tell you what used to be the 
one dream of my life. I wanted to be a physician.” 

‘Why not be one, then? It seems to me that it 
would be easy enough.” 

“Tt takes money——” 

**You needn’t worry about that. I have money, 
or, rather, papa has, which amounts to the same 
thing.” 

“T know that. But I cannot go to him and ask 
him to furnish me the money for a medical educa- 
tion. It will be presumptuous enough in me to go 
andask him to give me you. What if he refused ?” 

‘*T—don’t—know. But he can never, never be 
so cruel as that.” 

**T’m not sure. He may not care much for me.” 

‘But he does for me. And am I not as much 
interested in this as——” 

She paused in blushing confusion, and her lover 
fervently exclaimed that he ‘‘ hoped so !” 

“Tve thought of a plan,” said the little lady, 
after a minute or two had passed in silence. 
‘“*You can find time to read and study a great 
deal during your evenings——” 

**T expect to spend my evenings at Dayber’s 
Echo, with you.” 

‘All of them? Oh, dear, no! It would seem too 
much like having grown up to womanhood, from 
being a little girl, all in one day ; it would be too 
much like being married all at once, without hay- 
ing time to think it over and consider it.” 

**You—you don’t mean that you've got to recon- 
sider what you said, do you ?” he cried, ruefully. 

“IT? Oh,no! But I thought that maybe you'd 
like 4 

‘*Nonsense! What an absurd little thing you 
are |” 

“Tf I am, I wonder you like me.” 

**But I do, all the same.” 

‘*T — suppose — so. But, do you know, I’ve 
almost decided not to like you unless you do as 
I say.” 

‘In what respects?” 

“Tn all respects—in a general way. Just now I 
mean in the matter of study. You may come to 
see me once every week, and——” 

** Oh—Maude——” 

‘* Well, twice, then, if you'll be very good. But 
the rest of the time, your spare hours must be 
spent in study. You can borrow the books ; you 
ean recite often enough to make your work faith- 
ful and your improvement genuine ; he’ll be will- 
ing to advise and explain whenever you need 
help—I know he will.” 

‘* Perhaps so, I shall feel more certain on those 
points, however, when I know who is to lend his 
books, spend his time, and give me the advantages 
of a medical education without my being to the 
expense of it.” 

““Who? Didn’t I tell you? I meant to have 
done #0, aud I thought I had. Dr. Pillah is the 
one I mean. I think he is one of papa’s beat 
friends, and I have no doubt papa has a great dcul 











of influence with him. He was grandpa’s doctor, 
when grandpa died, you know, as well as Uncle 
Lionel’s. I think a family for which he has done 
so much should be friendly and intimate with 
him — don’t you? If anything should ail me, I 
should positively refuse to have any other doctor 
to see me at all, unless, indeed, he was away from 
home at the time. Do you think it right for a 
doctor to be away from home as much as he is?” 

“T don’t know. But I think it’s going to be 
awkward, under the circumstances, to ask your 
father to do all this for me.” 

‘Under the circumstances? He needn't know 
anything about the circumstances—not at present. 
I know he'll approve of it all, when we—you—tell 
him. But you've got to wait for me a long time—a 
good many years, I guess—and I don’t want all the 
fuss and foolishness of a public engagement. I 
am an American girl, and I’m old enough to have 
my own way. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tf course, if you do.” 

“Well, I do. But I’m fully determined about 
that other matter. You want to be a physician, 
You shall be—for I love you. I'll ask father to use 
his influence with Dr. Pillah—ask him ina natura 
and purely impersonal way, of course ; if he can’, 
get Dr. Pillah into his way of thinking—which will 
be the same as mine, you know—without having 
help, Pll get him to ask Mr. Bond to argue the 
matter for him too. Everyone says Mr. Bond is 
one of the smartest and most logical and eloquent 
lawyers there ever was, and of course he and Dr. 
Pillah are the firmest of friends.” 

‘*T—T think I like your plan, all but one feature 
of it. Had not I better ask the doctor for his 
assistance myself, in the first place?” 

“Perhaps you had. But, if you fail, remem. 
ber I have promised that you shall succeed. I am 
fully determined that you shall study medicine 
with Dr. Pillah !” 

Ride home, little lady and loyal lover, talking 
all the foolish fondness which lacks the ripening 
touch of experience. Ride home, daringly dream- 
ing that age will answer all that youth asks, and 
that Love can move the world. 

Ride home, planning blindly how you can put 
pitiless foes in possession of your friendships and 
your futures. 

Ride home! Ride rapidly! What is an oasis in 
a green and fertile land? How can man appre- 
ciate it unless it has the shifting sands of the 
limitless desert for its golden setting ? Ride hard! 
Do you not see, with the eyes of your souls, that 
Dayber’s Echo is turning into a desert in the deso- 
lation of which you may wander Jong and perhaps 
be lost? Shut your eyes! Ride blindly! Kiss 
your lover at the last turn in the path, sweet 
Maude, and send him away to his own home. 

It is all well, very well. 

Only—only—— I would like to know, for one 
reason or another, what your mother heard, or if 
she heard nothing and imagined it all, that night 
that your father sought the graves of the dead in 
his search for knowledge. And you—you—heard 
nothing, and that—proves nothing! Who would 
have expected you would? 

(To be continued.) 








AT THE LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY YARD. 


EAGUE ISLAND, which, with its Navy Yard 
and some of the interesting craft lying there, 
18 Ulustrated in a series of sketches on page 177, is 
situated at the junction of the Schuylkill and Dela- 
ware. Rivers, below Philadelphia, being separated 
from the mainland on the north by a narrow pass- 
age called the Back Channel. The place is under- 
going considerable improvements at present, an 
appropriation of over half a million dolars having 
recently been made for the construction of a dry- 
dock and the building of a protecting wall. 

The sights of League Island are numerous and 
notable. Probably the most famous, or infamous 
of them all is the mud-imbedded hulk of the old 
sloop of war Antietam, which up to 1876 had cost 
the Government over $521,000, but which was 
never completed, and never went to sea. The 
Antietam was begun in 1863 at Philadelphia, and 
was to be 315 feet long and 4,000 tons displace- 
ment. Her hull was completed and her engines 
and boilers were made ready to go into her, but 
she was never thought worthy to be allowed money 
sufficient to receive spars, sails, rudder or guns. 
Year after year passed, and the Antietam was al- 
lowed to rust and decay ; her engines and boilers 
were fitted into the Lancaster ; she was finally 
launched and towed down to League Island full of 
stores, and after a year or two was made a marine 
barracks. A few months ago she was declared to 
be ‘fin that unsanitary condition as to be no 
longer safe for marines to dwell upon her”; she 
had ten feet of water in her hold, was resting in a 
bed of mud, and all of her pumps working together 
could not keep the water out. Secretary Whitney 
then ordered the hulk to be put up for sale. She 
was disposed of a fortnight ago, for her “ junk” 
and timbers, bringing $6,700 in cash ; and $1,000 
was put up as forfeiture if the ship and material 
are not all removed within twelve months from the 
date of sale. So the venerable eyesore is finally to 
disappear—unless, indeed, the purchaser should 
find it impossible to back her out of the mud, and 
so conclude to ** back out” himself, forfeiting his 
$1,000. 

Contrasted with this dismal relic of the old 
régime is the skeleton of the unfinished but still 
trim and dangerous-looking monitor Puritan, re- 
presenting a somewhat later stage of progress, 
The gunboat Nahant, bearing the marks of Con- 
federate shells on her iron turret, together with 
the Jason and the Montauk, are good typical spe- 
cimens of the armorclads in vogue a quarter of a 
century ago. The St, Louis is a wooden vessel of 
the same period, or earlier. 


RELEASED FROM PRISON. 


! om is always something dramatic, as well as 

touching, about the release of a prisoner. 
When the barred gates that have shut in half a 
lifetime pone | fly open at the magic word of 
| wo the condition of the whilom captive is in- 

escribably pathetic and strange. He is bewil- 
dered, stunned, almost frightened, at the idea of 
liberty, as one might be overpowered by the sight 
of the sun after having been lost in a ginny cay- 
ern. Byron has told how the prisoner «f Chillea 
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‘regained his freedom with a sigh,” and who 
can forget Victor Hugo’s psychological study of 
the effect of unjust condemnation upon the 
character of Jean Valjean, in ‘* Les Misérables” ? 
Figures like these could have been evolved only 
from life-studies ; and the recent case of Michael 
Gorman, who was pardoned and released from 
Sing Sing Prison after thirty-three years’ confine- 
ment there, proves that the fictions of romance 
are paralleled by the facts of rcal life to-day. 

The pardoned convict’s leave - taking at the 
great, stone-walled penal colony up the Hudson, 
ably presided over by Warden Brush and Princi- 

al Connaughton, is quite a ceremonious affair. 

here is a public reading, by Mr. Connaughton, 
of the Governor’s message of pardon ; and the 
released convict, arrayed perhaps in the confis- 
cated street-garments of some malefactor who has 
recently donned the prison-stripes, receives what 
money he may have earned by working over- 
time, together with any trinkets or other personal 
property left with the keeper at the time of his 
pwn arrival years before. His old comrades give 
him a hearty cheer, and the farewells with keep- 
ers and men are as cordial as if he were breaking 
off the associations of home, instead of going out 
from the shadow of the prison-bars, And no 
doubt it is with a feeling somewhat akin to loneli- 
hess and depression that the liberated man steps 
forth into the great world, now all strange to him, 
to begin life anew. 


A TAPE-STORM IN WALL STREET. 


HE present political campaign is prolific in 
novelties, botii humorous and picturesque, 
In the way of public demonstrations, The pass- 
ing of a procession through Wall Street, one day 
fast week, was the occasion of the ludicrous phe- 
nomenon depicted on page 172. It was a shower, 
a snow-storm, a veritable blizzard, of white 
“tape”—those interminable ribbons of white 
paper which are run through the “tickers” to 
receive the impress of the telegraphic stock re- 
ports. Roll after roll was unwound and sent 
streaming down from the windows upon the heads 
and shoulders of the enthusiastic promenaders, 
until they were as hopelessly entangled in white 
tape as litigants in court sometimes are in red 
tape. The Laocoon group was duplicated many 
times over on the pavements of Wall Street, to the 
great hilarity of brokers and messenger - boys ; 
while even the shorn lambs regarded the gro- 
lesque carnival with a kind of wistful, wintry 
smile. 


IN MULEY HASSAN’S LAND. 


‘‘Wuen a diplomat leaves Spain by the Gibral- 
tar steamer, to assume his functions of Minister to 
the Empire of Morocco,” writes a correspondent 
ef the New York Sun, ‘‘it takes him but a very few 
hours to leave behind all that he has been used to 
call civilization, and to find himself transplanted 
to surroundings which nothing but the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ could have given him the faintest con- 
ception of. However great his surprise when he 
reaches the City of Tangier, which is only half 
barbaric; whatever may be his natural regrets 
at the expatriation which of necessity appears 
more complete from the severance of the hun- 
dred small links that make European nations kin, 
and in spite of the forebodings of dullness and 
ennui which assail him on Janding, the foreign 
envoy cannot fail to be interested, and to store up 
memories over which, for their very strangeness, 
he will probably linger fondly when he has re- 
turned to the conveutional life of other parts. 

‘*They will derive additional charm if, during 
his tenure of office, he has—as was lately the 
case with the Belgian Minister, Baron Whettnal— 
been called upon to leave Tangier, where the for- 
eigners reside, and to undertake the long inland 
journey, at the end of which he is admitted to pay 
his respects to the Sultan and to assure him per- 
sonally of the good-willof his Government towards 
the ruler of Morocco, The protracted traveling 
through half-savage provinces, the crossing of 
deserts and barren plains, is not begun without 
important preparations, For the time being the 
envoy is treated like a prince, and holds undis- 
puted sway over the numerous members of his 
caravan, He is accompanied by a suite of high 
Officials, emissaries of the Sultan, who receive and 
transmit his orders, He may choose either to ride, 
when splendid horses are provided for him, or to 
be carried in a palanquin, when relays of stalwart 
blacks are in attendance, The considerable ex- 
penses incurred are not defrayed by him, and are 
never stinted. The caravan consists of five hun- 
dred people, including a military escort, scouts, 
doctors, dragomans, servants, cooks, drivers for 
the baggage mules and horses, and all the para- 
phernalia of tents, cooking-utensils, beds, weapons, 
rugs, etc., requircd by so large a party during sev- 
eral weeks. Wherever a halt takes place the camp 
is prepared for the night. The chiefs of the terri- 
tories over which the caravan passes send provi- 
sions on a scale of such magnitude that it would 
appear impossible to consume them; half a dozen 
oxen, a hundred sheep, four hundred chickens, 
ons thousand eggs, besides casks of flour, butter, 
and plenty of milk, are the staple commodities for 
twenty-four hours. Yet when the camp is struck 
in the morning not a vestige of these offerings re- 
mains. Larceny and unblushing corruption are 
the order of the night, the Grand Vizier himself 
being the chief offender. He seils bacx to the 
tribes what is not disposed of, and is in turn 
robbed by those beneath him, 








‘Sultan Muley Hassan has four residences in | 


the interior where he dwells in turn, hardly ever 
coming to Tangier : his favorite homes are at Fez 
and Mequinez. The latteris as large as Paris, the 
palace proper covering an area of two thousand 
ecres. 
gular and contrasting mixture of magnificence, 
luxury and lack of what we deem not only the 
comforts but the decencies of existence. He has 
8,500 wives, whom he places under the surveillance 
of abont fifty matrons, who Eepere on their con- 
dnet. They are well and kindly treated on the 
whole, having to wait on them a corresponding 
number of female attendants. When the Sultan 
goes from one residence to another all his wives 
accompany him, but when he proposes to be ab- 
sent only a few days he takes with him not more 
than four or five hundred. Muley Hassan is a 
man of about forty-five; it is doubtful, however, 
whether he himself exactly knows his age, He is 
very handsome, with all the calm, imposing maj- 
esty considered inhercnt to the Eastern raee, but 
with more animation of feature and expression in 
his fine eyes than the majority of his compatriots, 
or at least the habitual shrewdness reveals more 
intelligence, He is comparatively well informed 


about European affairs, talking on these topics 
with a very fair knowledge ; but he occasionally 
startles Europeans by questions of childlike igno- 
kance and simplicity, such as, ‘How many cannon 


The life the Emperor leads presents a sin- | 





are there at Antwerp?’ ‘How many ships on the | 
whole seaboard ?’ etc. As it would irritate him to 
be left in doubt, the answer so promptly given is | 
not always accurate, But he seems perfectly sat- 
isfied with it.” 








THE MODERN APPROACH TO 


JERUSALEM. 


Tue railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem has not 
yet been built, and the pilgrim, according to a 
recent traveler’s account, approaches the holy 
city to-day just as his predecessors have done for 
centuries past, ‘It will be many a day,” he 
writes, ** before we forget the time when we en- 
camped so delightfully in the Bab-el-Wady, or 
‘Gate of the Valley.” The road now is steep and 
rough, and we are obliged to walk. Occasionally 
we meet travelers mounted on camels—sometimes 
whole families with their household effects moving 
from one habitation to another—and it is curious 
to notice how invariably the women cover their 
faces whenever they come near a foreigner. From 
the few glimpses we get, however, we are not much 
inclined to find fault with the custom. But what 
is this place to which we are coming on the right ? 
It is Kirjath-jearim, and on the hill, where are the 
houses, rested for forty years the ‘Ark of the 
Covenant.’ It was after it was brought from Beth- 
shemesh, whose inhabitants sent messengers to 
Kirjath - jearim, saying, ‘The Philistines have 
brought again the Ark of the Lord ; come ye down 
and fetch it up to you.’ Kirjath-jearim was one 
of the cities whose inhabitants were spared by 
Joshua because of the peace which they had be- 
guiled him into making when their envoys came 
to him with moldy bread and travel-stained gar- 
ments, pretending that they had come from a far 
country. The houses are built of stone, but have 
a very dilapidated look, Among them is a de- 
serted Latin church, the lower portion of which 
is used as a stable. The building is interesting, 
nevertheless, for the beuuty of its architecture and 
the venerable appearance of its crumbling walls. 
Just here, where we stand now, David once stood 
with 30,000 of the chosen men of Israel, and in 
these hills was heard the music of harps, peral- 
teries, timbrels, cymbals and cornets, on that day 
when, with impressive ceremonies, the Ark of the 
Lord was brought out from the house of Abina- 
dab. Carefully it is carried down yonder hill, 
reverently it is placed in that new conveyance, 
built, no donbt, for the purpose, This vehicle, or 
new cart, as it is called in the Bible, is in charge 
of Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abinadab. Amjd 
strains of music the procession moves, but sud- 
denly occurs that awe-inspiring death of Uzzah, 
that death which carried fear to the heart of 
David and caused him to leave the ark in the 
house of Obed-edom, the Gittite. The house of 
Obed - edom stood, it is supposed, on the small 
rounded hill to which we are now coming, on the 
left. Here, three months later, another imposing 
ceremonial took place. Oxen and fatlings were 
killed, and along this very road, probably, moved 
that stately procession in which King David figured 
when, with the sound of music and loud-swelling 
hymns of praise, the Ark of the Lord was carried 
up to Jerusalem. 

‘Mountains now are all around us, and as our 
horses toil slowly up, climbing higher and higher, 
we realize the force of the expression, ‘going up 
to Jerusalem.’ An hour or two later we look down 
into a beautiful valley, one to which a tradition, 
somewhat doubtful it must be confessed, lends 
considerable interest. If that tradition be true, 
then on this hill, down which our path zigzags, 
once stood the Philistine host ; on the mountain 
opposite was encamped the army of Saul. The 
hills form a natural amphitheatre, the distance be- 
tween which is not so great but that the voice cf 
Goliath might have been distinctly heard, as day 
after day he strode to the front and defied the 
armies of the living God. Before beginning the 
cpposite ascent we cross the almost dry bed of a 
brook, where, we are told, David sclected the five 
smooth stones when he went forth to meet the 
giant. When one is traveling in the Fast, it is 
hardly worth his while to question tradition too 
closely. Just as we are wondering if it is not 
almost time to get the first glimpse of Jerusalem, 
the dragoman directs attention to a high point off 
tothe north. It is Bethel, where Jacob slept with 
a stone for a pillow, and where he saw in vision 
the ladder on which angels of God were ascending 
and descending. Later on some one exclaims, ‘ See, 
what building is that on the hilltop yonder?’ and 
the guide answers, ‘Church of the Ascension on 
the Mount of Olives.’ And now the last mile of 
our hard but delightful journey is ended, and 
Jerusalem, with its numberless domes and slender 
minarets, bursts into view, looking as familiar as 
if we had at some time seen it before. Leaving 
the horses. outside the walls, we enter the city by 
the Jaffa Gate.” 


‘THE PRICE OF BREAD. 

TuE cereal story of ‘‘ Old Hutch” of Chicago is 
of vital interest to bakers and consumers in the 
East, Everywhere the price of bread has gone up, 
or else the size of the loaf has wofully dwindled. 
The situation is lucidly illustrated by the follow- 
ing statement of the President of the Boss Bakers’ 
Association in New York. ‘A barrel cf flour,” he 
said, ‘* costs me now $8.25. I make out of it 224 
loaves of bread, which I sell for six cents a loaf, 
bringing me in $13.44. That's $5.19 profit on a 
barrel, out of which must come $3.25 for labor, 
yeast, etc., reducing the profit to $1.94 a barrel. I 
bake twenty barrels a week, which will bring me 
nearly $40 profita week. My expenses out of this 
for rent, coal and gas are just $28 a week, so that 
I have only $12 a week on which to live and sup- 
port my family. A reduction of one cent a loaf, 
or going back to the old price of five cents a loaf, 
would make me turn a barrel of flour into bread at 
a loss of thirty cents a barrel, or of $6 a week. 
This, of course, is before I have paid my rent or 
coal and gas bills, The figures speak for them- 
selves,” 





THE SECRET POLICE OF JAPAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times of Philadelphia 
says: ‘* The whole system of secret police is highly 
developed in Japan. There is a regular staff of 
detectives who disguise themselves as laborers, 
merchants or travelers, or even, in case it is neces- 
sary to hunt down some great criminal, hire a 
house in the suspected neighborhood and live 
there. One of these men loses caste very much in 
his office, if he does not actually suffer a degrada- 
tion of position, by failing to return with inform- 
ation he is dispatched to secure. Besides these, 
however, there is a regular staff of private police 
correspondents in all parts of the country, and 





one whole Bureau at the Department of Police is 
devoted to receiving, ordering, ¢ ing theea 


A good deal of in- 


and taking action upon them. 
formation must be picked up from the tea-houses, 
each of which is a centre of gossip, and in one or 
other of which almost every weil-to-do male in- 


habitant of Tokio is an habitué. I fancy not only 
the movements of every Japanese criminal, but 
of anybody else Japanese, or foreign, that they 
are interested in, are perfectly well known to the 
secret police. An official of one of the Ministers 
of State told me that a little while ago he was ona 
visit to a large town in the south, and met there a 
foreigner whose movements seemed to him inex- 
plicable on any theory of private life. These sus- 
picions grew, until at last my friend suggested to 
the Police Department at Tokio the advisability of 
keeping a watch upon the man’s actions. A weck 
later a secret report was put into my friend's 
hands, giving the daily life of the suspect from 
the time of his arrival, The hour of each of his 
movements, the name of every person with whom 
he had dealings, the letters he had written, the 
money he had spent, even the cost of his most 
private pleasures—all was put down in black and 
white. Ifan Englishman or American criticises 
this system of espionage, the Japanese authorities 
reply with perfect truth that the Japanese people 
are different entirely from English or American, 
and point besides to the secret and_ political 
police of France, Germany and Russia. In the 
* Rogues’ Gallery’ of Tokio alone, I may add, are 
the dossiers or complete records of 150,000 crimi- 
nals, well arranged as a card catalogue, like the 
latest device of American library cataloguing.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


DISAGREEABLE moisture of the hands may be 
overcome by rubbing them several times a day with 
the following mixture: Tincture of belladonna, 
half an ounce ; eau-de-Cologne, four ounces. 


Frencu physicians report great snecess with 
the internal use of antiseptics in typhoid fever. 
According to this method of disinfecting the in- 
ternal organization, the disease runs a shorter 
course, 

An English invention is the ‘‘ centrecycle,” hav- 
ing four wheels a foot in diameter aud a large 
wheel in the centre. With it the rider is enabled 
to go up-hill as easily as to go forward on level 
ground. 

An Englishman has invented an electric gun. 
There is a small storage-battery fixed in the stock, 
from which a current strong enough to explode the 
cartridge is communicated, It is said that one 
charging of the cel] will explode 5,000 cartridges. 


A RETIRED plumber says that clogged water-pipes 
can be cleaned by pouring enough liquid soda-lye 
into the pipe at night and not allowing any water 
to run till the next morning. During the night 
the lye will convert all the offal into soft-soap, and 
the first current of water in the morning wil! wash 
it away. 

THE supposed remedial agency of the odor of 
cows and cow-stables in cases of consumption is to 
be tried at Reinickendorf, near Berlin, on a unique 
scale. A vast circular building has been erected, 
in the basement of which several hundred cows 
will be kept, and the odor of the stables be con- 
ducted to the rooms in the upper stories. In the 
centre of the building is a large yard, for which a 
whey-cure, bathing-rooms, etc., are planned. 


AccorpinG to L’ Industrie Parisienne, a Jaundry- 
man in the vicinity of Paris has discovered a very 
ingenious method of cleaning linen without soap. 
He uses no soap or lye, nor chlorine, but replaces 
these substances by boiled potatoes, with which he 
rubs the linen. This curious process, it appears, 
is much superior to those hitherto employed, and 
the worst-soiled cotton, linen or silk, cleaned by 
this method, are made whiter than they could be 
by the use of an alkali. 


Proressor Morse, of Salem, Mass., has devised 
a simple stove for warming rooms by means of 
solar heat. It consists of a shallow box having a 
bottom of corrugated iron and a glaas top. This 
device is placed outside the building, so that the 
sun can shine directly into it. The rays pass 
through the glass and are absorbed by the metal, 
heating it to a high temperature and warming the 
air of the box. The air, which on sunny days 
rises to a temperature of 90 degrees Fahrenheit, is 
conveyed into the room which is to be heated. 


A xew machine for the manufacture of excelsior 
has been invented by W. H. Moore, of Gardner, 
Mars., where the principal industry is the making 
of this product from spruce logs, The new ma- 
chine, however, will allow any kind of wood, and, 
moreover, make a finer, softer and more elastic ar- 
ticle. Soft woods and the waste edgings about 
lumber-mills, hitherto of little profit, can be used 
in the new machine. It stands on a stationary up- 
right frame fifty feet long and six feet high, and 
it has ninety-five knives, any one of them remov- 
tble while in motion. It has a capacity of five 
tons a day, and it is expected to revolutionize 
affairs. 


Tue extensive use of saccharin in certain food- 
substances in Paris—in champagne, for instance— 
has caused the Council of Hygiene to institute a 
series of inquiries into its effects upon the animal 
economy. The commission, which has recently 
reported, was unanimous in considering saccharin 
a medicament rather than an aliment, or food 
proper ; and they thought the employment of the 
substance in alimentation should be prohibited. 
The commission intimated, however, that they con- 
sidered it might advantageously be used as a sub- 
stitute for sugar in certain diabetic conditions of 
the human body. In this connection, it may be 
useful to note that the scientific name of saccharin 
—which, as everybody knows, is one of the infinity 
of useful compounds prepared from coal-tar—is 
‘*benzoyl sulphonic amide.” 


In the United States there are 5,351 isolated 
“plants” and central electric-light stations, pro- 
ducing every night 192,500 are and 1,925,000 in- 
candescent lights, There are employed for the 
motive power of dynamos steam-engines aggre- 
gating 459,495 horse-power, and the capitalization 
of electric companies during the last six monibs 
has increased $42,210,100. There are now being 
operated in this country 24 electric railroads, com- 
prising 138 miles of single track, while 49 other 
roads, with an aggregate length of over 300 miles, 
are in course of construction, Careful estimatcs 
show that no less than 17,500,000 passengers will 
be carried by the electric roads of the country dur- 
ing the present year. The increase of the business 
18 strikingly illustrated by the fact that thero are 
single factories employing as many as 1,500 per- 
Bu... ‘> aking electric motors, There are eight 
ournals devoted exclusively to electricity and its 

pendent iuduatries in the United States, 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Enouisn support will be asked for the expe- 
dition for Emin Bey’s relief, 


Tur four Chinamen detained in Canada have 
been liberated upon the payment of #50 poll-tax 
each, 

THE projected colonization of Oklahoma, In- 
dian ‘Territory, with 4,000 men, is taking shape at 
Topeka, Kan. 

TuE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has passed its 
third annual dividend, much to the disappoint- 
ment of its stockholders, 


Tue total wheat crop of Minnesota and Dakota 
for this year is placed at 38,498,000 bushels, for 
which the farmers will receive $30,798,000, being 
$750,000 more than last year. 


A Curxeszt merchant in Montreal, who is a 
naturalized British subject, but who cannot cross 
the line into this country, proposes to test the 
Chinese Exclusion Act in the courts, 


AcTING on the advice of Italian and foreign 
clericals, the Pope lias decided to instruct the 
bishops throughout the world to continue to agi- 
tate for the restoration of the temporal power of 
the Pope. 


Tuer Agricultural Department estimates the pres- 
ent crop of wheat at 411,000,000 bushels in round 


numbers. The Farmers’ Review places the total 
at 419,000,000. The actual product in 1887 was 
456,000,000. 


TueE Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
has reversed the decision of the lower courts, and 
directed Attorney-general Garland et al. to render 
an account of the money and stock received as offi- 
cers in the Pan-Electric Telephone Company. 


Dr. Mackenzie's account of the last days and 
sufferings of ‘* Frederick the Noble” is under ban 
in Germany. Forty thousand copies of the book 
have been seized by the police of Leipsic. The 
Berlin officers are visiting the book-shops and 
seizing all the copies they can find, 


A worp’s conference of Seventh Day Advent- 
ists was held in Minneapolis last week. Thirty 
State Conferences, the European Missions, and an 
Australian Conference, were represented. Some 
came from South Africa, New Zealand, Central 
and South America, and the Pacific Islands. 


Tue steamship City of New York,made her last 
trip from Queenstown to New York, or, to be more 
exact, from Roche’s Point to Sandy Hook, in 6 
days, 15 hours and 37 minutes, making a distance 
of 2,788 miles. This is the best trip the new ship 
has made, and is faster than the third trip of 
either of the ‘‘ greyhounds,” Ztruria and Umbria, 


Tur Southern Fertilizing Company of Richmond, 
has been paid in full for Libby Prison—#$23,300, 
with interest. The property now stands in the 
name of Dr. D. D. Bramble, of Cincinnati, who is 
supposed to representa syndicate of which Mr. 
W. H. Gray is probably a member. Mr. Gray, the 
original purchaser, has taken up all of his notes, 
Messrs. Rawlings & Rose receiving $12,000 from 
him last week. The building will not be removed, 
at least for the present. 


Tue yellew-fever epidemic in Florida has spent 
its force, and last week the daily record sank to 
about a score of new cases, with but two or three 
deaths every twenty-four hours, A great problem 
which will now confront the people is the method 
to be adopted thoroughly to fumigate and disin- 
fect the city. Already the air is full of murmur- 
ing against the expected destruction of property, 
and the expression is rife that they will not sub- 
mit to it without proper compensation. 


Tue overseers of Ilarvard College have decided 
that a committee for the regulation of athletic 
sports shall hereafter be annually appointed and 
chosen as follows: Three members of the college 
faculty and three graduates of the college, these 
six to be appointed by the corporation with the 
consent of the overseers, and also three under- 
graduates to be chosen during the first week of 
the college year by the majority vote of the stu- 
dents representing the various sporting aseocia- 
tions, 


In a suit against the Government in the United 
States Court at Philadelphia, recently, the jury 
decided that silk ribbons intended for millinery 
trimmings might come in under a duty of only 20 
per cent., instead of 50 per cent. Silk manufact- 
urers say that this decision, unless overturned in 
the Supreme Court, or unless Congress give imme- 
diate relief by changing the law, will strike a ter- 
rible blow at the immense silk-manufacturing in- 
terests of Paterson and other centres of the silk 
industry in this country. 


Tue Freeman's Journal publishes the gist of the 
charges against the Parnellites, which the London 
Times will bring forward before the Commission 
of Inquiry. The only specific charges are the pay- 
ing of money to criminals for their defense and to 
help them to escape. The Times indicts sixty- 
four Irish Members of Parliament. The Land 
League is charged with illegal acts, with the object 
of attaining the complete independence of Ireland, 
The Ladies’ League is included, with the names of 
Anna Parnell and others, 


Tue will of the late Lord Sackville bequeaths 
everything unentailed to the Queen’s maids of 
bonor, seven in number, each of whom thus in- 
herits a large fortune. The furniture, pictures 
and bric-a-vrac alone of Knowle House, which are 
to be sold for the benefit of the maids of honor, 
will certainly fetch at least $250,000. Lord Sack- 
ville had quarreled with his elder brother, Earl 
Delaware, about the possession of Knowle House, 
and, in the course of the quarrel, got out with his 
whole family. Knowle House and the estates set- 
tled with it, worth ten thousand pounds a year, 
now go by entail to Sackville-West, the British 
Minister at Washington, who is now Lord Sack- 
ville, 

Tue twenty-fifth annual International Conven- 
tion of the brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
was convened in Richmond, Va., last week. Chief 
Arthur statcd, in his annual address, that thirty- 
two new divisions have been established in the 
past year, and there are now 394 divisions locat« d 
at differcnt points from Manitoba to Mexico, and 
from Nova Scotia to California, giving a graid 
total of 25,000 members, Referring to the Chi. 
cago, Burlington and Quincy strike, he said “that 
every known expedient was tried to bring about » 
settlement between the company and the men, 
only to meet with the utmost indifference. The 
requests of the mcn were fair and reasonable, All 
they asked was to be prid the same rates as other 
comeing tame were paying for the rame tcr\ine 
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KENTUCKY. —RFPULSE OF WHITE CAPS BY A MOUNTAINEER WHO HAD BEEN WARNED TO ‘‘ QUIT.” 
FROM A SKETCH BY A CORRESPONDING ARTIST. 


WHITECAPS REPULSED. 


HE Indiana ‘ Whitecaps” have brought them- 
selves under ban by their lawless “‘regula- 
tion” of business which does not always concern 
them, and they are in a fair way to be summarily 
suppressed by the State authorities, Their auda- 
cious imitators who wield the whip in the mount- 
ain districts of Tennessee and Kentucky being 
more difficult to reach by regular legal means, 
the hardy natives occasionally take the law into 
their hands, and the outcome is a bloody battle 





MEXICO.—THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE AT 








worthy of the annals of the Hatficlds and McCoys. | tended for him ; and they left two of their num- 
A writer in the Detroit Free Press has recently | ber dead on the mountain path as they turned | 


given a thrilling account of the repulse of a band 
of desperadoes, who, applying Whitecap methods 
to a local feud, undertook to surprise and flagel- 
late an honest mountaineer named Hungerford, 
The latter was warned in time, and, having armed 
himself, his wife, and the stranger within his 
gates, opened upon the gang with a terrific fusil- 


lade as they approached his cabin at midnight. | 
They were compelled td retreat without giving | 


Hungerford the deadly whipping they had in- 





away from that cabin home which the mount- 
aineer had made his castle, , 


THE DOOM OF BAVISPE. 


ye the quaint and primitive town of Ba- 

vispe, in the State of Sonora, in Northern 
Mexico, was laid in ruins by an earthquake last | 
May, a number of the scenes of destruction were 
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BAVISPE, IN NORTHERN SONORA-—FINAL DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD SPANISH CHURCH DURING A RELIGIOUS 


depicted in P'ranK LeEsiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. Among these was the ancient Spanish 
church, which remained standing, although it was 
badly shaken and cracked. News has just been 
received that last mouth another carthquake com- 
pleted the ruin of the venerable pile. On Septem- 
ber 15th the people were assembled in the old 
church for the purpose of celebrating the feast- 
day of President Diaz, Suddenly the earth began 
to shake, and the people had barely time to escape 
from the tottering building before it came down 
with a crash, This is the last of Bavispe, as no 
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1, TURRET OF THE ‘‘NAHANT,” SHOWING MARKS OF SHELLS. 2. INSIDE THE PILOT-HOUSE. 3. GUNS IN THE TURRET. 4, THE RECEIVING-SHIP ‘ST, LOUIS,” AND MONITORS 


** MONTAUK” AND ‘‘JASON.”’ 5. THE ‘‘ ANTIETAM’”’ HULK, 


6. THE UNFINISHED MONITOR ‘‘ PURiTAN.’’ 7, LAND APPROACH TO NAVY YARD, 8, THE ‘‘NAHANT’’ AT COBB DOOK,. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY YARD, AND ITS RELICS. 


FROM SKETCHES BY F2ANK ADAMS,—SEE PAGE 174, 
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attempt was made to rebuild the town after its 
destruction last Spring. 





FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tae cost of one of the Navy’s new six-inch 
guns, weighing 11,000 pounds, is about $7,750 ; 
that of a ten-inch, weighing 57,500 pounds, is 
about $20,500. 

Tue Lead Trust has collapsed, owin, to the fail- 
ure of Corwith & Co., of Chicago and New York, 
the biggest lead firm in the world. ‘The liabilities 
of the firm are stated at $2,000,000. 


Tue President last week approved the Act au- 
thorizing him to appoint Alfred Pleasonton a 
Major in the Army and placing him on the retired 
list with that rank and grade. Subsequently the 
President sent the nomination to the Senate, and 
that body promptly confirmed it. 


CanabA, with a debt relatively a dozen times as 
large as the United States, proposes, to spend 
$220,000 a year, to which Great Britain adds 
$80,000 more, to keep three steamers afloat on the 
Pacific, aiding the Canadian Pacific to take the 
through trade of American lines. Our own soli- 
tary line on the Pacific, which our Government re- 
fuses to aid, cannot long exist against this subsi- 
dized competition, 

TuE complete registration at Cornell University 
shows a freshman class of 414 in regular courses, 
the Jargest class that ever entered an American 
university. About 50 have entered the law school, 
and as many more to take post-graduate work. 
There are 1,164 students now registered in the 
university. The arts and civil engineering courses 
show an increase of 52 per cent. The entering 
class gains 20eper cent. One hundred were re- 
fused admission to the university this year be- 
cause insufficiently prepared, the entrance stand- 
ard having been raised this Fall. 


Tue official report on the great Yukon River 
shows that for 600 miles it is in British territory. 
This includes about 200 miles of the gold-mining 
regions, where the chief mining camps are situ- 
ated. The men are earning $10 to $20 a day 
washing, but the work Jasts only about two months 
in the year, in consequence of the freshets and 
early frosts. The river is 2,300 miles long, of 
which 2,000 are navigable without a single rapid 
or portage. Its breadth is six to seven miles in 

laces, and averages three or four. Rivers empty- 
ing into the Yukon are broader than the Hudson 
at New York. Little of the region traversed is fit 
for agricultural purposes, although there are val- 
leys suitable for stock-raising. The country 
abounds with minerals, and the Winters are not 
more severely felt than those of Central Canada, 


TuE controversy over evolution among the Pres- 
byterians of the South, which was thought to have 
been settled by the expulsion of the Rev. Dr. James 
Woodrow, of the South Carolina Theological Semi- 
nary, has broken out afresh, Ata recent meeting 
of the Charleston Presbytery a resolution was 
adopted declaring that his Presbytery regards 
the “holding of said form of evoiution as con- 
trary to the word of God, as interpreted in the 
standards of the Church,” and forbids the pub- 


lic contending against the decision of the Assem- | 


bly. A protest was entered on the minutes by the 
minority, declaring that the resolution was unlaw- 
ful and unwarranted, and now a number of clergy- 
men and many ruling elders declare that they will 
not recognize the authority of the Presbytery. 
The indications are that the controversy will yet 
rend the Church in South Carolina, if not the en- 
tire South, 


Tue complete revort of the proceedings of the 
International Council of Women, assembled in 
Washington during the week of March 25th to 
April 1st, of this year, has been published in the 
form of a handsome octavo volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, by the National Woman Sutfrage 
Association. It is embellished with a fine steel 
portrait of Lucretia Mott, and embodies a history 
of the Council's origin, the details of the calling 
of the recent assembly, the programme, etc., with 
each day’s proceedings, the full text of every ad- 
dress made, of every paper read, of the sermons 
preached by the women divines, the hymns sung, 
the letters received from distinguished women in 
all parts of the world, committee reports, and an 
account of the social events of the Council week 
in Washington—the whole carefully indexed. The 
book is unique and incomparable as an exposition 
of what women throughont the civilized world 
have done, and are organizing and planning to 
do in the future, in the fields of politics, religion, 
education, philanthropy, temperance, the profes- 
sions, industries and arts, and social progress 
generally. It is fulkof earnest words, varied ex- 
perience and helpful ideas. The record is a proud 
one, and it should not fail to receive an enthusi- 
astic welcome from every women, every student of 
social science, every friend of enlightenment and 

rogress the world over. Unbound copies of the 
Pook are supplied at fifty cents each, and bound 
copies at seventy-five cents (by mail, ninety cents), 
from the following addresses : Boston — Office of 
Woman’s Journal, 3 Park Street ; New York — 
Office of Mary H. Seymonr, 38 Park Row (Potter 
Building) ; Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Jane H. Spof- 
ford (Treasurer of N. W. 38. A.), Riggs House ; 
Philadelphia — Rachel G. Foster (Corresponding 
Secretary of N. W. 5. A.), 748 North 19th street, 


CONQUEST BY RAILROADS. 


Tue San Francisco Bulletin says: ‘‘The con- 
quest of a country by railroads is a great deal 
better than subjection by cannon. When Eng- 
lish capitalists built a railroad about twelve miles 
long, extending from Shanghai down to deep-river 
navigation, it was the wonder even of the Mongols, 
They patronized it extensively. It was supposed 
to be the beginning of vast railway enterprises in 
China. When, therefore, the Government pro- 
posed to buy the road, the sale was made on the 
supposition that it was the forerunner of great 
railway undertakings in that country. But soon 
after the road was transferred, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment caused the rails to be taken up, and the 
roadbed so entirely obliterated that it is now little 
more than a trail, over which coolies transport 
goods on their backs. The Chinese decided that 
they did not need railroads ; but they have decided 
that ironelads and gunboats, of the most approved 
construction, are the most desirable equipments 
for a navy. The railroad has not made the con- 
quest of China yet, aud it may be many a day be- 
fore that result is attained. It will probably be 
the last civilized, or half-civilized, country in the 
world to tolerate any great system of railway con- 
struction. The Snltan of Turkey has been among 
the last of ruless to welcome railroads, either in 





his European or Asiatic possessions. When a 
railroad by way of the Balkan provinces recently 
approached Constantinople, it was reported that 
the Sultan was not pleased by the invasion. It 
might have been a hint of conquest. But re- 
cently a syndicate has obtained a concession from 
the Porte to build a line of railroad from Constan- 
tinople across Asia Minor to the banks of the 
Euphrates, a distance of about one thousand four 
hundred miles. It would seem that the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan had become fully awake and 
conscious of a new era of enterprise even in that 
sluggish country. 

‘The Shah of Persia, who occasionally travels, 
and has taken note of the vast system of raiJroads 
in Europe, having been whirled into London once 
at the rate of about sixty miles an hour, has at 
last opened his country to the admission of rail- 
way improvements. But the Persian monarch has 
not caught up with the spirit of the times by a 
long way. He is living in the atmosphere of the 
tenth century. For when the contractor who had 
undertaken to construct the railway from the Cas- 
pian Sea to Teheran, the Persian capital, began 
the work at navigable water where he could bring 
his material, he was ordered by the Shah to desist 
and begin the work at Teheran, where he could see 
the progress from day to day and be amused by this 
strange innovation. The railway-builder was com- 
pelled to submit to the royal caprice. It is not 
stated whether the Shah is to pay the difference in 
the cost of construction entailed by transporting 
all the materials over a bridle-path on the backs of 
mules about two hundred miles. The Shah, after 
one railway has been constructed in his dominion, 
may be able to catch the spirit of the nineteenth 
century. The railway has just begun to make the 
conquest of Persia. 

‘“*The Government of Russia some time ago 
entered upon a system of railway - construction 
greater, if all the plans are executed, than has 
ever been accomplished by any nation. The plan 
is to build eastward from the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, until the borders of China and India have 
been reached. In apparently the same system, or 
associated with it, is the projected railway from 
the Russian capital across Siberia to some port 
on the Pacific Ocean, probably not far from the 
mouth of the Amoor River, and close up to the 
nominal boundary-line of China. More than a 
thousand miles of the road from the Caspian Sea 
eastward have already been constructed. No phy- 
sical obstacles appear to hinder the work. The 
Russian’s genius for railway-construction is usually 
exploited in constructing roads on a straight line. 
No deflection is made on account of arid deserts, 
and but little for lofty mountains. There are no 
physical obstructions that cannot be overcome in 
modern times by engineering skill, capital, and 
by armies of laborers. The railroad has already 
begun to penetrate towards the heart of Africa. 
The conquest of that continent will sooner or later 
be accomplished by that means. The work of rail- 
way conquest in the heart of Africa is hardly more 
difficult than was the conquest of the heart of our 
continent. The iron pathways of commerce will 
finally be laid across all the table-lands and all the 
more fertile districts of Africa, Barbarism will 
come in conflict with civilization there, as it has in 
other parts of the world where marvelous changes 
have been wrought in a few years. From the Cas- 
pian Sea close up to the borders of China, there 





are turbulent, half-civilized and barbarous popu- 
lations. But the railroad is the iron missionary 
that commands peace and obedience to law.” 








BOOK NOTICE. 

Poems or PLEAsure. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 8vo, 
pp. 158. New York, Chicago and San Francisco: 
Belford, Clarke & Co. 

The contents of this pretty volume justify its 
title, in that they afford sincere and lasting pleas- 
ure to the reader, though in the case of some Of the 
truest of the poems it is apparent that the author 
must have learnt in suffering what she teaches in 
song. The collection is somewhat arbitrarily di- 
vided into three classes of poems, respectively 
“ passional,”’ * philosophical,”’, and ‘* miscellane- 
ous.”” All of the pieces are short, a number of 
them being here published for the first time, while 
in others will be recognized some of the gems of 
recent periodical literature, such as ** The Birth of 
the Opal,” *“* Blasé,” **The Sea- Breeze and the 
Scarf,” ** A Plea,” “* The Mother-in-Law,” ** The Old 
Stage Queen,” * The Soul’s Farewell to the Body,” 
and the lighter, satirical bits, ** logical’ and ** A 
Pin.” In these and other poems of their kind, we 
have Mrs. Wilcox at her best : how graceful, fanci- 
ful, tender and true that best_is, the fair poet's im- 
mense and enthusiastic clientéle can testify. These 
* Poems of Pleasure’ not only meet the expecta- 
tions aroused by her previous work, but constitute 
as a whole the most mature and genuine demon- 
ene that her poetic genius has as yet given 
orth, 








AUTUMN IN THE VIRGINIA VALLEY. 


Tue delightful climate and picturesque beauty 
of the hills and valleys of Virginia at this season, 
and the overwhelming attractions presented by 
the Caverns of Luray, the Natural Bridge, and 
Gettysburg, have served to maintain a wide in- 
terest in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
weekly tours to Luray. These tours are fixtures 
for each Thursday, and each party goes down 
under the personal escort of the Tourist Agent, 
returning as a body or individually at any time 
within a week. The round-trip tickets, including 
a day’s board at Luray Inn and admission to the 
Caverns, are but $12.50 from New York ; returning 
via Gettysburg, $13.50. Round-trip tickets from 
Luray to Natural Bridge, good for five days, are 
sold at #3. The tourists’ train leaves New York 
9:00 a.m., Newark 9:30, Elizabeth 9:39, New 
Brunswick 10:01, and Trenton 10:33 a. m. 


FUN. 


Tie marriageable American girl needs protection. 
She is being ruined by the foreign popper.--Luluth 
Paragrupher. 

lias that Tom Cat seratched my darling’s face? 
Rab it, Freddy, with Satvation O11, 

The best remedy for pulmonary complaints is 
Dr. BuLL's Coven Syxup. Price 25 cents, 


“Waar did you find in the pockets?’ inquired 
Mrs. Hankthunder, anxiously. ** There was a small 
hymn-book,” said the coroner, “together with a 
handkerchief, some postage-stamps, a few tracts 
on total abstinence——” ** It wasn’t the colonel,” 
exclaimed the Kentucky lady, greatly relieved ; 
* he’s probably coming on the next boat.’’— Chicago 
News. 

“ Caprain,” said the Kentucky statesman who 
was about to take his first trip across the ocean, 
“if I understand the way this ship is constructed ‘ 
it’s got several watertight compartments.” “ Yes, 
sir.’ ** Water's all on the outside—can't none yet 
in nohow?’ “No, sir.” “Cap'n,” said the Ken 





tuckian, decidedly, * I want one o° them compart- 
ments —I don’t keer what it costs.” ~— Chicago 
Tribune. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine jis the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, al- 
lays irritation, aud promotes a healthy growth of 
the Hair. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, aud all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





“Yers,”’ said the fruitman at the corner, regret- 
fully, ‘I’m gittin’ old. I can’t see as well as I 
used to. When I sell a pound of grapes to a man 
that’s in a’urry, I sometimes gits in a ripe bunch 
by mistake.’’ And the poor old man sighed dis- 
mally.—Chicago Tribune. . 


C. C. SuHayne, Manufacturer of Sealskin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable 
furs, 103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion Book 
mailed free. Send your address. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhw@a. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 





A WIsE man says: ‘* He who would acquire fame 
must not show himself afraid of censure.”” And he 
who would acquire wealth must hold on to every 
cent, sure.— Texas Siflings. 


NO WELL-REGULATED household should be with- 
out ANGostuna Litters, the celebrated appetizer. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Caatoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sho had Children, she gavo them Casioria, 





Nervous, Tired Women Now Cured by Food. 
Nervous exhaustion is now known to come from mal- 





THE LovVELIEST, WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST, 
purest skin, free from pimple, spot or blemish, is 


| produced by CUTICURA SOAP. 


It is absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
quisitely perfumed, and 
simply incomparable as 
an Infantile Skin Soap. 
we If used from moment of 

ae birth, is sure to prevent 
i. every species of skin and 
wt scalp diseases. Sale 
greater than that of all 
other infantile skin soaps 
in the world combined, 
Sold throughout the civilized world. 

PorrER DruG AND CuEmIcaAL Co., Boston, U.S. A, 

Send for ‘“* How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


Darlin MWh 


Wedding, Evening, Reception and Dinner 


COSTUMES 


Made to Order from the Richest Satins, Silks and 
‘elvets. 
PARIS 


Costumes, Wraps, Mantles, Trimmed Hats 
and Bonnets. 


SEALSKIN SACQUES AND FURS. 


126%128 Cheoluwt St 


Philadelphia 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored bey- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up untilstrong 




















nutrition of the nerves. A noted scientist has discovered 
that if the albumen which feeds the nerves is not fully 
digested to the consistence of water, it cannot be ab- 
sorbed by them; hence their starvation and exhaustion. 
They are therefore nourished only in proportion to the 
ability of the stomach to prepare their food, which is the 
most difficult to digest of all the foods. Not one stomach 
in five can prepare a sufficient quantity for the over- 
worked. Hitherto artificial digestion has only been able 
to but partially do its work for the coarser circulatory 
vessels. Three years ago this deficiency was overcome 
in ''e manufacture of the Moxie Nerve Food, which has 
shown before the U.S. Courts many old cases of helpless 
paralysis and nervous wrecks recovered by it. It helps 
the nervous, tired and overworked in a few hours, leav- 
ing no reaction. We. a gt. bottle. 66 University Pl., N.Y. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rCod Taiwver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


omen) 


For “run-down,” debilitated and overworked 
women, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
the best of all restorative tonics. It isa potent 
Specific for all those Chronic Weaknesses and 
Diseases peculiar to Women; a powerful, gen- 
eral as well as uterine, tonic and nervine, it 
imparts vigor and strength to the whole system. 
It promptly cures weakness of stomach,nausea, 
indigestion, bloating, weak back, nervous pros- 
tration, debility and sleeplessness, in either sex. 
It is carefully compounded by an experienced 
physician, and adapted to woman’s delicate 
organization. Purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless in any condition of the system. 

















Favorite Prescrip- 

W tion” is the only medicine 

ARRANTE for women, sold by druggists, | 
under a positive guar- | 
antee of satisfaction in every case, or price | 
($1.00) refunded, This guarantee has been 
printed on the bottle-wrapper, and faithfully 
-arried out for many years. 

For large, illustrated Treatise on Diseases of 
Women (160 pages, with full directions for 
home-treatment), send ten cents in stamps. 

Address, Wor.LD's DisPpENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
| dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
| ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame."’—*' Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
| only in half-peund tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 
Londcn, England. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
4 AEN Is THE 
cm «= “Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 
real stone, 


three colors. 
The BE 
PR T 











$2.00 a good 





Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO.,, 
310 Broadway, New York. 














FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The Largest Establishment in the World 
for their Treatment. Facial Develop, 
ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair Birth Marks, Moles,Warts, Moth, 
Preckles, Wrinicies, Red N 

8. 


Nose, Acne, 
fom Pimple lack Heads, Scars, Pitting, 
ete.,andtheir treatment. fend 1G 

W ets. for book of (28 pages, treating 

skin imperfections, 6th edition 

i br. JOHN MH. WOODBURY, 

~ 210 West 424 St., New York City, N. Y¥., 
nventor of Facial Appliances, Springs, ete, 


i 
Six Parlors; three for Ladies. TEstablished 1870, 
Constipation, 


hemorrh oids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troublesand 


headache arising 


from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtaH AVENUE, New York. 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 





THE DANCING SKELETON. 


A jointed figure of a skeleton 14 inches 
high. Will dance to music and perform 
various tricks. When placed in a chairor 
on a table will begin to move, stand up, lic 
down, &c., to the astonishment of all. Just 
the thing forsocia] gatherings. Sample by 
mail, 10e.; three for 24c., one dozen, 0c, 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, kh. L 


REED’ ey. TACTICS mites fren sm 
PS her postpaid by HUGH T. REED, bos 617, CHICAGO, 
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CANCER CURED! 
Send stamp for pamphlet 
Drs, Db, es . HW, MeMICHARL, 


Magara St., BUPFALU, A. I, 
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REASONS 


Why Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
preferable to any other for 
the cure of Blood Diseases. 


3ecause no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredients enter into the composition 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

—Ayer’s Sarsaparilla contains only 
the purest and most effective remedial 
properties. 

— Aver’s Sarsaparilla is prepared with 
cxXiic tue care, skill, and cleanliness. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is prescribed by 
leading physicians. 

—Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is for sale 
everywhere, and recommended by all 
first-class druggists. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a medicine, 
and not a beverage in disguise. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla never fails to 
effect a cure, when persistently used, 
according to directions. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a highly con- 
centrated extract, and therefore the 
most economical Blood Medicine in the 
market. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has had a suc- 
cessful career of nearly half a century, 
and was never so popular as at present. 

— Thousands of testimonials are on 
file from those benefited by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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J MEE ob amen 
The connecting link of Pullman travel between 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 
E. O. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. — 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Ilas no equal in preventing and curing Skin Dis- 
eases. Ask for it. Drug and Drygoods Stores. 
TH EW HITE 1 TAR co., 125 25 Warren St., N.Y. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


Received from pleased customers say that 


THE HULIN FOUNTAIN PER 


iS THE BEST. 
Sent by Mail, Prepaid, for $1.50, $2 and $3 
each, according to size. 
Guaranteed to be 14-karat gold, and to give perfect 
satisfaction, 

Headquarters for all standard makes of FOUN- 
TAIN and STYLOGRAPHIC PENS and ALL STA- 
TIONERY and TYPEWRITERS’ SUPPLIES. THE 
Loe ASSORTMENT IN N.Y. CITY to select 

rom, 

BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of useful 
Office Specialties and Labor-saving Devices 
for Accountants. 


JOHN S. HULIN, 
Manufacturing Stationer and Steam Printer, 
369 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


largest, handsomest and most complete 
Book Manufactory and Printing Estab 











The 
Account - 


oa for Bank and Fine Commercial Work in 


N. Y. City. Established in 1864. 





The Greatest Treat ever offered to the Public. 


RUCS! RUCS! RUCS! 


Any one cutting out this advertisement and send- 
ing it to the following address will be supplied with 
the most splendid Velvet Beautifully Fringed Rugs 
ever put upon the market, at the following rates: 


Sizes. Prices, 

54 inches by 27, 1st class.... rer er $5.00 

54 ” * 27, 2d eeecceresccccece 4.50 

27 ¢% "SF, SO Oe . caatatochectescn 2.60 

22 = i Oh he er 2.40 
BRUSSELS RU GS, Beautifully Fringed. 

Ist c lass $2.00 


54 inches by 2 
54 





2, 2d 


By inclosing the above amounts (stamps taken 
for odd money) to WILLIAM WEBB, Bridgeport, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., the said goods’ will be sent 
to any address in the United States. Please put 
your full address. 


WATCHES PROM $1.25 sewer notse 





inthe world. Write for 80-page Illus. Catalogue. 


WALLACE, 213 W. Madison st., C hicago, Ill. 


Gall, 
Cabinet size, 
Bismarck, Dak. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Noted Sioux Chiefs.- 
Sitting-Bull and Rain-in-the-Face 
Bi iC. a. each. Address D. F. BARRY, 





to ®8 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE; 
lines not under the horse's feet. Write Brews. 
WU ter Safe ty Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


for ALL, 830aw eek and expenses 
pets, Samples worth $5 and particu- 
lars free. P. O.Vickery, Augusta, Me. 


') \() Instant relief, fina! cure in a few days,and 
ypyhever returns; no purge; no salve; no 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. 


Address, J. H. RE bE V Es, 78 Nassau St., . New York. 


4A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Fres, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


PIUM HABIT} Painlessly cured in 10 to 20 

Days, Sanitamum or Home 
Treatment. Trial yee. No Cure. No Pay. 

ng EH ~ Co., La Payette, Ind. 


OLANz f 





YNH LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Book made to order, 
If you want a JouRNAL made to order, 

If you want a Casu Book made to order, 
If you want a Leperer made to order, 

If you want a Recorp made to order, 

If you want a Curck Book made to order, 
If you want a Sates Book made to order, 
If you want Paper for ConRESPONDENCE, 
If you want-Paper for Letrer Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Norge Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Tyrz WRITER use, 
If you want Writing Paper for any purpose, 


Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For ‘“‘ Linen Lepeer”’ Paper or 
“LINEN Waritine’’ Paper, 


made by . 4 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all STATIONERS. 


| he a % 
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For Sale by all First-Class Druggists. 





Used by all BooKkBINDERS. 
Used by all LirnoGRaPHERs, 
| Used by all PRINTERS, 
Sold by all Paper DEALERS. OUR TRADE-MARK. 


These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four WorLp’s Farrs, and are recommended by al! 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 

anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water mark in eac hs shee t. Se nd for sample books. 


A. A. MARKS, P@L8: j Dates Bea Bae Somes hooey mpatpihe i bere 
= 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. @ ey B Joliair yrs heotah Ip Gon Pedasie thks 


QA TEA A A A A A A SGOT CTY HG 


$500 IN PRIZES. 


e will to the FIRST 100 PERSONS telling us the longest verse In the 
ible, before neg | hy] ag following valuable prizes : To the first person giving 
correct —, i the second, ¢753 to the third, $50; to the hen 
at Gold Hunting Case Watch; to the fifth » A Beau- 
A Bs Diamond Ring; to each of the next 25, A Solid Silver 
wWatens and to each of the next 70, a Beautiful Solid Gold 
Ring, set with a genuine Diamond. With your answer send 25 cts, (stamps, postal 
note, or silver), to help cover expense of this advertisement, postage, &c., and 
we will send you our Illustrated 16 Page Monthly for six mo- "th s, and 
our new Illustrated Cata'ogue of Watches, Diamonds, &c. Our 1) lustrated 
Monthly will announce the result of the contest, wits the names and | 

ases of the winners, 
ae erie otter is made solely to introduce our pubtiqntion and catalogu 
new homes, where we feel sure our goods will find ready sale, Gne ein 
name and address. 


WHITE & 00, 9 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. : 


LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 
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U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 
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CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.-—A. H. DOWELL, 
Editor Enquirer. Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887, 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsUMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


ust DERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 


a ad R= Ok 8 OO) | 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ra 





¥ CONSUMPTION 








SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROS., 
359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FREE [000 WATCHEs! 


ents who will introduce our | 
Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. 
Send Jone address and 2-cent stamp and be convinced 
WM. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted Street, Chicago, IL 


WEAK, NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


SAM PLE 


BOTTLE THE 
NAMELESS 
crsm GLUE 
Lhe" Mh ofl g— 


UFACTURED BY 


Wm. N. LePage’s IMPROVED Process. 


Be sure the vignette and signature as above of the 
original inventor of Preserved Liquid Fish Glucs 
are on every package. To give consumers a pra-ti- 
cal test, 144,000 sample nates will be setailed Py 








i Contains 23 to100de grees of 

latest { ~ i aes Electricity. eH - 4 ~ 

) - ~ eapest, scientific wertu us 

rable and “SAceftective MEDICAL ELECTICBELTin tho | comerast scents, UST DNS ane FEY S 

Wor. Electric Suspensories free with Male Belts, | IMPROVED process AS ak. the best Ax ba 

fe void bogus companies with many laces and worth- | made, andis owned and used EXCLUSIVELY by us. 
a b j= 


sodtaons., acTie Tutsons You "hurruu =| THE LePAGE COMPANY, 


ustrated pamphlet, 
OR. W W.d. Ho HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 ¥ WABASH AY. ,CHICACO. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


1 SQ oop oo oe 


sFREE |,000 STEM WINDING WATCH 


We will give away one thousand Stem vee and Stem Setting Watches free to those who will assist usin procuring 
ew subscribers to our Illustrated Month We will also send free to subscribers one of our American Stem 
Winders and Stem Setters, _ This LLLU STRATED MON TAILY is a well-known literary and family paper, c-| 
now in its eleventh year, and one of the most pop- = 
~ ular home papers published to-day, Elegantly 
printed and is handsomely illustrated. Its con- 
tributors are among the best. Every yearit isour 5 
custom to give away some elegant pre mium, worth 
in itself many times the subs: ription pric e of the 
Monthly, in order to secure new subscribers, well 
knowing ‘that once a subscriber you wi llalways re- = 
main with us, WE WANT 100,000 NEW a 
SUBSCRIBERS AT ONC E, and we want 
you to assist us in securing them, This year we = 
bier this A LEGANT PRE mio A ite 
It has HUNTING CASE AUTI- = 
FULLY ENGRAVED, Gout sPlated 
{and in appearance is similar toa SOLID GOL be 
w ATCH COSTING &100, Sod one is = 
carefully ins ~~ d, regulated aud tested before 
leaving ‘the fac tory. 
How TO GET THE AMERICAN 
Ti MW INDER PEE. 
in Posial Note or Bill, for » year’s subseri A 
; to our ILL LUSTRATED MONTH x, 
4 and we will wir it by mail with GOLD 


£¥ LATED CHAIN AND CHARM, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE AND Post: 
M { PAID, ASA PREMIUM, Remember, we 


charge you nothing for this yt mium, on! charg- 

ay ing the regular subscription price of the Monthly, 

HOT FOR ALE As this handsome 

8 premium isintended 

solely to reenre BUESC IRIBE 

‘we will NOT ’ Br Ue i We give it away 

and the only ee. you At, secure 1t is to send 

z. 00 for one ce Tar ion, when it will be sent you catty ye ked by return mail, free and post- -paid asa 

remium. EFERE CES: We have been s0 k mg be pubic as enterprising publishers, that we are well- 
E= known to all newspaper publishers, and no doubt to most of tse ir readers. Any Bauk, Merchant, Publisher or Express 4 

Agevtin New York can tell you of our absolute reliability, Address, 


-~WHITEH & CO., Publishers, 9 essay St... New York. 
mn 
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MADDENING PAIN STOPPED 


Dr RICHTER’S 


ANCHOR 


EXPELLER 


“Red Anchor”? Registered Trade Mark. 
Gout Torture, Rheumatic Agonies in 
the Head and Joints, &c., Sciatica, 
Lumbago and Neuralgia 
DRIVEN OUT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Burns,Scalds Sprains, Bruises, Back= 
ache, Stiff Joints, Toothache, 

And all the excruciating pains, of whatever descrip- 

tion, to which poor mortals are liable, 
Speedily Dispelled and Expelled by this Mar- 
vellous Pain Destroyer, 
Which has done more to alleviate human suffering in 
Europe than any other known medicine. NEVER 
FAILS TO INSTANTLY RELIEVE AND EXPEL THE Most 
OBSTINATE PAINS. It has positively Cure 
CASES OF OLD STANDING 

for which all other remedies have been tried in vain. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the world 
prove its efficacy 

Can be obtained of most Chemists and Medicine 
Venders throughout the world, in Bottles, price 50Cts., 
or direct on receipt of Stamps or Postal Orders from 


Dr. Richter & Co.’s Depot for the U. 8. 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Richter’s “ Guide to Good Health’? 


Will be sent per return mail post free. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


me G00 NEWS 


KPO—. 


LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautifu china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. W hen ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Break fast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
rt ig? reputation of our house requires no comment, 

row e have just imported some very fineWHITE 
GRANITE DINNER-SETS, 115 pieces, which we give - 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


T!!E GREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, . 
P, O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 


FSTERBROOK’S $52 


: E NS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 388, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: ‘Camden, N. J. _ 26 John St., New ' Yorks — 


Mo. CRANE, 
Electrotyper and Stereotyper, 


17, 19 and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 














LYON & HEALYs 


State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO, 
will mail free their newly enlarged 
Catelogueof Band Instruments, Z 
Unitorms and Equipments,400 , 
Fine Dlustrations describiny 
every article required by Bands 
ot Drum Corps, including Re-\ 
pairing Materials, Trimmings, SS 
etc. Contains Instruction for 
, Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales / 
—¥ Drum Major's Tactics, By-Laws,and 
@ Selected List of Band Music 


OUR I4 KT." FILLED 


GOlD oe $38 


. PAYABLE 
$1.00 PER WEEK 
By our Improved Club System. 
Cases weigh over 50 dwts. Full 15 Jewelled move- 
ments of reliable and well-known makes, such as 
Elgin, Waitham, Springfield, Lec‘sford, &c. 
Refer to any Commercial Agency 
One Good, Peliable AGENT WANTED in 
each place. Write for ful! particulars. 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


Originators of Club System of selling Watches. 
20 NortH OTH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every County. Shrewd men to act under instructions 
in our Secret Service. Experience not necessary. Particulars free, 


Grannan Detectivo Bureau Co.44 Arcade, Cincinnati, 0, 

































You can live at homeand make more money at work for us 
i than at anything elsein the world Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
icrms FREE 


ly outfit FLLE Address, Taux & Co., Augusta, Maine 


Will d j Our Beard Elixir will force a 
| 0 + Mustache in 2 days, full 
Beard in 3). Sample package, postpaid, lic. ; 
2 tur Zs. ; one dozen, 75 cents. Agents wanted. 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. 


THISING'S. 


*~MANUFAGT URE 


BG 


Snnell&CONY: 


























POLITICAL STRAIN ON 
Poriceman —‘‘Stand back, gents, and give him 





besicl) 


Constable K . 


RICH LACES. 
“POINT GAZE,” POINT DE VENICE. 
Duchesse Point Bridal Veils, 
Plouncings, Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, etc. 
WHITE AND COLORED 


MOUSSELINE SOIE ALL-OVERS, 


And Flouncings with Trimmings to Match. 


MOWHMLITISs. 
NETS, GAZE AND TULLE, 


Por Evening and es, 


Proadeoasy A 19th st. | 


_ NEW YORK. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Brsaktast Cocoa, 


| Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. | 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


















MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. WN. Y. 










PRESS $8. Circular size $8. News- 
pa) 
‘or 





r size $44. Type-setting easy, 
ted directions. Send 2stam 
presses, ty pe, cards, 
to f r 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


by Pxck’s Pat. IMprovep 
‘Cusmionsp Ear Devums. 


Wh heard distinctly. 
& sos RE Address 
Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 


Book. Opens Fiat. 

sed in Binding. 

it Title on 

, postpaid 
oO ° 

ANK LESLIE, 

63, 55 and 57 Park Place, 
New York. 


ERS, Send stamp for price 
y &8on.Pi are. 
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a new idea for a political cartoon.’ 


THE 


air. 


ARTISTIC MIND. 


’ 





THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 








Has prospered where concerns with Cheaper 
Rates have all died, because it could 
be relied on to 


PAY ITS CLAIMS IN FULL, 


and they eould not, 


INSURANCE MUST INSURE, 


Or even a low price is so much 
money thrown away. 


HE TRAVELERS’ RESOURCES are sufficient 

to pay AT ONCE the most enormous 
mass of claims that even great railroad 
and steamboat accidents can bring upon 
it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without discount, 
immediately upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs. MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEIT- 
URE provisions in all its policies, 


Ten Millions of Assets, Two Millions 
. of Surplus. 


Paid Policy-Holders over $14,000,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres, RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. 





QUOD:-AB 
OMNIBUS 


QUOD 
UBIQUE 








FRANK LESLIE’S [ILLUSTRATED "NEWSPAPER. 











He is not mad, but simply ‘thinking up’ | 


(use for over thirty years. 








Folding Beds 


MOST POPULAR. 


Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
| All Styles, AU Prices, 


Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Andrews Manufacturing Company, 








686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago; } 
Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
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1888, 


[ Oc TOBER 
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ALLCOCK’S 


= —= ———— 


POROUS PLASTERS have been in 
They have never failed to do all 
that is claimed for them, and can always be depended upon. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrep- 
resentation. Ask for ALLCOCK?’S, and let no explanation 
or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 








ROYAL BERTON “SEC” 


Hor Sale by Wine Merchants and Grocers. 








1784. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE | 
Ean 
Embroidery, Knitting and | 
Crochet Work. | 

! 

| 

| 


188. | 
| 





TYLER’S ROYAL TYPE-WRITER, CABINET 
AND DESK COMBINED, 


Made in fourstyles. Automatic and abso- 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
lutely perfect; oak, walnut or cherry, and the 
only cabinet that is adapted to any and all 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 
writing machines. Manufactured exclusive- 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
rege | ly by tl lersigned. Descri 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, idgues sent tree. SOLER DESK CO. 


: St. Louis, Mo.. U. 8. A. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, | Manufacturers of Bank ‘Counters. Court 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. | House fixtures, and over 400 styles of Office 

na ie neh = peeks, Fabien Chairs, etc. 100-Page Cata- 

. . ~ ogue free. -ostage Tc, 

The Finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 

USE IT FOR SOUPS, The New England MedicalMonthly says: 
rT 
. i --‘* WALES’ INVISIBLE 
Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. caieeean Mai et 4ostauen, 
by practical demonstration out- 
ranks all other devices of our 
age! Concentrating the sound 
waves on the drum head, its pos- 
sibilities are indeed very great.” 
For sale only by the Inventor 
H, A, WALES, Bridgeport, Conn, 


| 

ww ibis & co., 
First Prize Medal, Vienna, Successors to C. WE1s, M’f'rs of 
18783. Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., wholesale & re- 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 
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EXTRACT of MEAT 









N. B.— Genuine only with fac- simile. of tah tail. Repairing done. Cir. free, 
sys ( * w -¥. Factories, 

Baron Liebig’s Signature in BLUE INK Ai wa) Walker St.,& Vienna, Austria, 

across label. ee ee 6terlingsily-m't'd 


ED pines new designs 


| feeder ORCANS.— 
‘hey Lead 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 








the World,—@85 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couple: 

juaran for Six Years and sent, 

with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YOUR 3 

OwN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. EsTARLisHED 

1859, MARCHAL & SMITH, 

" 285 East 21st Street, New ¥ ork. 









L.. I 
COLLAI 





— 


(MIGHTIER @ ray {THE SWORD 
4 Vie 


The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink 
and last longer. 

Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 

Buy an assorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 

The ‘‘Federation” Holders not only prevent 

the pen from blotting, but give 

a firm grip. 

Price 5, 15 and 20 cents, Of all stationers, 


FEDERATION 
HOLOER 









































